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CHAPTEE I. 



It was the evening of the 26th December 1857 
when William Ames, a farm-servant on Mr Walton's 
station, situated some fifteen miles eastward of Mel- 
bourne, returned to his wife and children after an 
unusually severe day's work. 

A strong northerly wind, called in Australia a 
" hot wind," had been blowing continuously for three 
days; and, although the fiery blast had at length 
given place to a dead stillness, the heat was intense, 
and the Ameses, who had but recently arrived from 
England, felt nearly suffocated. 

Poor Mrs Ames was in despair : the butter had all 
turned to oil in her small underground dairy; the 
meat killed that morning was no longer fit for hu- 
man food ; whilst innumerable flies of all sorts and 
sizes buzzed lazily about the close, ovfcn-V\k& w&tagk, 
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preventing her two exhausted little children from 
obtaining that rest they so much needed. 

The locusts outside were singing merrily the 
while, as if rejoicing in the prospect of another day's 
burning heat, so insupportable to " new chums," — as 
all fresh arrivals in Australia are called, — and the 
large golden sun, sinking in a bank of crimson- 
coloured clouds, gave but little prospect of a change 
of weather. 

"Jane, woman, give us a drain of something to 
drink — cold tea, or anything — I am nigh parched 
with thirst/' William Ames exclaimed, as he dropped 
into a seat. 

" You must be near dead, poor fellow/' returned 
his wife, hastening to pour out some tea from a 
saucepan on the hob, where it had remained all day, 
as is often the custom in the Bush; "and now you 
must drink this stuff without milk, for I have not a 
drop that has not turned sour." 

" Never mind, a man must not be too particular 
in the Bush. But what weather it is! Who can 
fancy it is Christmas, with the wind blowing that 
hot it is fit to scorch one's eyes out ? " 

"Ah," returned Mrs Ames, as she handed her 
husband a large bowl of tea mixed with brown sugar, 
which the latter drank greedily, " these hot winds 
are not to be borne ; would that we had never left 
dear old England ! " 

"I can't say I wish that, Jane, hot as it is; it 
would have been long before I could have earned 
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forty pounds a year and rations in England, to say 
nothing of a cottage, such as it is, rent free, and your 
wages to boot." 

"Oh, the wages are good wages, I do not deny; 
but just look at the children there, gasping for 
breath, poor things ! " 

" Yes, it is hard for the little ones, I must say ; 
but wait till the wind changes, you '11 see they will 
be brisk enough then, take my word for it" 

" Perhaps so, if they are not killed first ; but, I 
must say, I do wish we were all well out of this hole." 

" You may have your wish sooner than you think/' 
said Ames, quietly. 

" What do you mean ? " inquired his wife. " You 
are not surely thinking of going home again, after 
bringing me and the children half round the world ?" 

" Not if I know it," replied Ames; "but I heard 
to-day from Mr Halliday that the Government were 
going to sell this station over Mr Walton's head, as 
the land is wanted to sell to cockatoo farmers." 

" Well, I do call that a shame, after all Mr Walton 
has done to the land." 

" Oh, they are going to give him something for his 
improvements, and he will be able to sell his pur- 
chased land at a good price, I hear ; altogether, they 
say, he is quite satisfied, and talks of taking up new 
country in the north as bravely as if he were still a 
young man." 

" And what are we to do then ? " asked Mrs Ames, 
anxiously. 
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" That depends ; I can either stop here, and turn 
cockatoo farmer, though I have scarcely saved enough 
money yet to do so safely; or we can accept Mr 
Walton's very handsome offer, and follow him to the 
north upon increased wages, as Joe Banks intends 
to do." 

"What! is 'Scrumptious Joe* going? and pray 
what wages are they offering him ? " 

" The same as they offer me, although, of course, 
you will be paid extra as dairy-woman. Strange to 
say, although in England I was looked upon as the 
best ploughman in the county, and Joe was thought 
a ne'er-do-well, out here they say he is a more use- 
ful hand on a station than I am, for he can turn to 
anything, having been formerly, as we know, at one 
time a carpenter, at another .under a farrier, and so 
on, whilst T always remained steady to my proper 
employment." 

" Well, that is too bad; fancy giving Scrumptious 
Joe the same wages as you, when it was only the 
other day, it seems to me, that I made bold to ask 
Mrs Eamsay, the clergyman's wife at home, to allow 
the ragged little fellow to come with me to the 
school feast ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Ames, in spite of the heat ; 
" I remember that day well, though it is some years 
back for all that, and Mr Eamsay came up and asked 
Joe how he liked the cake, and he answered, as bold 
as brass, ' Oh, my, baint it scrumptious, neither ! ' 
why, it made us all laugh fit to choke ourselves. Ha 
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ha! ha!" And good-natured William Ames burst 
into a peal of merriment. 

Mrs Ames smiled at the remembrance of Joe's 
reply to the good clergyman, which had given the 
former his nickname, but merely said, " Things have 
changed since then." 

" Well, Joe certainly has changed for the better, 
for he is a hard-working man now ; and I must say 
he has always been a good friend to us, and treats 
you as if you had been born his sister." 

" Oh, he is civil enough, I must say," replied Mrs 
Ames ; " but he is still, after all, only ' Scrumptious 
Joe!'" 

Here the conversation dropped, and Mrs Ames 
busied herself in putting things to rights in her small 
hut, preparatory to seeking such slight rest as might 
be found in a Victorian hovel after a third day's " hot 
wind." 



CHAPTER IT. 

The following morning the " hot wind " rose again 
with the sun, and soon it was heard howling through 
the neighbouring gum-trees, scorching up everything, 
like the blast from a fiery furnace. 

It was past eleven o'clock, and Mrs Ames had 
made up her mind to endure another fl&fs» ^wSswa^ 
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from the intense heat as best she might, when the 
good-natured face of Joe Banks appeared at the door 
of her cottage, and she was greeted by his rough, 
merry voice, saying, "Be you alive, Missus, or be 
you burnt up to nothing by this everlasting Brick- 
fielder ?" 

" Oh, I am alive, Joe, but nigh used up ; the wind 
seems never going to change." 

" I thought so," laughed Joe ; " so I just looked in 
to say that the south wind is coming up bravely, 
and in another half hour you will be as cool as 
possible." 

'"Hurrah!" shouted little Thomas Ames, a fine 
lad of about four years old, who ran up at once to 
his friend Joe; " I am so glad, I am tired of stopping 
in the house, and mother would not let me and Jane 
go out in the hot wind." 

"Mother was quite right; but where is little 
Jane?" 

"Here, Scumpy Joe," cried a little girl of two, 
who toddled up to the door; w 'ittle Dane will come 
wid 'oo." 

u So you shall, my little woman," said Joe, catch- 
ing her up in his arms, and kissing her; "wait a 
minute or two, and then we will all go out to enjoy 
the cool breeze." 

The north wind was now blowing more furiously 
than ever, seemingly putting forth its whole strength 
to hold its own against its southern foe, when suddenly 
a roaring noise was heard from the south; in another 
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second the two winds came in collision with a mighty 
rush, forcing the sand and gum leaves up into the 
air to an enormous height, and causing the walls of 
the cottage to tremble and shake. This lasted but a 
moment, for. the strong wind coming straight from 
the icy regions of the south, at once overpowered the 
heated blast that opposed it, forcing it back to the 
arid plains of the north, as it rushed headlong for- 
ward in its appointed course. The gasping inmates 
of the cottage now ran out to welcome the refreshing 
breeze, leaving the door and window open, which 
had been kept closed for four days in the vain hope 
of excluding the hateful hot wind. Mrs Ames's 
spirits rose quickly as the cool breeze fanned her 
heated cheek, and she began to quiz poor Joe in her 
usual manner. 

" Halloa, Scrumptious Joe ! how is it you can 
spare all this time from your many duties ?" 

" Why, they are most of them doing little more 
than talk over the news to-day, for, you know, the 
harvest was all got in yesterday." 

"And pray what may the news be ?" 

" All about the new station, to be sure. Mr Walton 
is in great spirits about it, for Master Frank has 
come home, and says he has been all over the ground, 
and that there is plenty of grass everywhere, and a 
good-sized stream of fresh water running right across 
the land he has taken up." 

" Is it far from here ?" 

" Nigh upon four hundred miles, they wj \\s>\\ J> \rj 
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going round by Adelaide, and up the Murray River, 
all land travelling will be saved, excepting about one 
hundred and fifty miles." 

"Is there a church near the station?" innocently 
inquired Mrs Ames. 

" Not nearer than two hundred miles, if so near," 
laughed Joe Banks. 

"Ah, that is no laughing matter, Joe !" exclaimed 
Mrs Ames, sadly ; " for here, when the weather is fine, 
we can borrow a horse often of a Sunday, and, by 
driving over to Brighton Church, can hear the ser- 
vice as well performed as it was at home by Mr 
Ramsay; indeed, I am not sure the singing is not 
finer. There are some beautiful voices at Brighton 
surely, and I shall miss the church greatly." 

" So you will, I fear," answered Joe, gravely ; 
" although the like of us think more of the danger 
from black fellows than of the loss of our church." 

" Black fellows ! w cried Mrs Ames, alarmed for her 
little ones ; " are there many near the new station ? 
They do say they have been known to steal children 
and eat them." 

" Well, I can't say whether they eat them or not ; 
but it is very certain that they kill all their enemies, 
both old and young, whenever they get a chance. 
Mr Walton, however, declares they will be afraid to 
attack white men, and he ought to know best." 

"Ah, there is the rain!" said Mrs Ames; "we 
may expect a right heavy shower, as usual after a 
hot wind; so come into the house, Joe, and tell me 
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all you have heard about those wretched black 
fellows." 

Joe did as he was requested, and, sitting down in 
the cottage, whilst the rain poured down in torrents, 
he told his tale as follows : — 

" The fact is, Master Frank, who has been on the 
ground himself, does not like the look of the blacks 
there at all; indeed, he has given the name of 'Sta- 
tion Dangerous' to the run on their account. He 
saya he and his party were met by a lot of black 
fellows, headed by an ugly little man, to whom the 
whites gave the name of 'King Fox,' from the cunning 
expression of his face. Well, King Fox appeared to 
be most friendly to the party, urging them by signs 
to camp on his own hunting-ground, and trying 
to explain to them that if they went farther north 
cruel black fellows would meet and kill them, and 
would very likely finish by eating both themselves 
and their horses, as they had done to two white 
explorers some moons back. Master Frank is a 'cute 
young man enough, and he says he noticed King 
Fox's right arm had been wounded by a pistol ball, 
and that the wound appeared to have only lately 
healed ; he therefore determined to be on his guard, 
and warned his party when they camped that night 
to keep a good look-out, as he feared they were in 
an enemy's country. 

" The party, old bushmen, all thought Mr Frank 
right, and kept watch the whole night, turn about. 
At length, just before daybreak, the man on \gps2&. 
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fancied he saw something moving towards his post ; 
he fired, and his companions at once started to' their 
feet. All seemed still, but no one ventured to sleep 
again that night; and when daylight appeared, they 
examined the ground, and found drops of blood 
leading into some thick brushwood, where the soft 
ground still kept the impression of many naked feet." 

"How horrible!" cried Mrs Ames; "why, we 
shall all be murdered in our beds !" 

" Old Mr Walton says there is no danger, and that 
he remembers this station even when there were 
more black fellows than gum-trees upon it, adding 
that they never did him more harm than perhaps 
stealing a few sheep now and then." 

" I do not half like going to this Station Dan- 
gerous," said Mrs Ames, "all the same; but I suppose 
William will decide what is right." 

" Yes, I believe he has made up his mind to follow 
Mr Walton, the same as I have ; for he says he could 
knock over a dozen of those spindle-shanked blacks 
with one hand ; and he does not believe they will 
dare to attack us on the station, as they will soon 
learn that we shall be too many for them, and that 
we shall be well-armed." 

"Well, good-bye, Joe," said Mrs Ames, as she 
bustled about her small house, " the rain is nearly 
over now, and you will be wanted, so be off with 
you ; you have given me enough to think of, what 
with those horrid black fellows, and having to leave 
my church miles and miles behind." 
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" Good-bye, Joe, 'ittle Dane will go wid 'oo soon ;" 
and Scrumptious Joe took his departure. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was rather more than six months after the con- 
versation recorded in the last chapter, that a long 
train of waggons and drays were seen wending their 
weary way through the Bush, some hundred miles 
north-west of Menindie, in New South Wales. 

The drays were followed by a large flock of sheep, 
which, with a few cows and oxen, brought up the 
rear of the column, whilst two gentlemen on horse- 
back rode in front, to direct the course to be taken. 

These two strangers were stout Mr Walton and 
his son Frank, who were now approaching the bor- 
ders of their new run, named Station Dangerous. 

They had just passed through a sandy desert 
plain, nearly twenty miles across, which separated 
them from their nearest neighbour, and their eyes 
were now gladdened with the sight of green herbage 
and flourishing trees; whilst in the distance they 
could see the glittering waters of a good -sized 
stream, which looked most cool and pleasant, wind- 
ing its way here an'd there through the bright green 
grass. 
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" Upon my word, Frank," at length exclaimed 
the old man, "you have done wonders! I have 
never before seen a more likely spot for a station ; 
and we may thank that little desert we have just 
passed for finding so much good land still unoccu- 
pied." 

" I think we were in luck to be the first to take 
it up, certainly," replied Frank ; "for there is plenty 
of grass, wood, and water; but I wish we were well 
rid of those black fellows, all the same." 

" Oh, never mind a few blacks," replied Mr Wal- 
ton ; " they will do us no harm ; I have seen plenty 
of them in my lifetime, and have always been able 
to manage them, somehow ; at any rate, I shall not 
allow them to trouble my mind at my time of life, 
although, of course, all proper precautions must be 
taken to guard our camp at first." 

Frank Walton promised to see to that, and the 
two horsemen rode on in silence for a short time. 

The waggons and drays that slowly followed the 
two Waltons contained everything that a long expe- 
rience could suggest as likely to be of use to new 
settlers in the Bi^sh; in addition to stores of all 
kinds, such as flour, tea, sugar, biscuits, and salted 
provisions, the waggons carried portable houses, 
tents, furniture, and farming utensils of all sorts 
and kinds, whilst several skilled carpenters had been 
hired to erect the new buildings. 

When, therefore, the train arrived at last near the 
site fixed upon for the head-station, all was bustle 
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and activity, every one setting to work busily at his 
proper task. 

The camp was strictly guarded at night, but no 
alarm was ever given; and, strange to say, not a 
single black fellow showed himself for some days. 

Soon the houses and buildings rose like magic 
from the earth, and in a wonderfully short space of 
time quite a small village had sprung up in that 
hitherto silent spot. 

All the men who were to be employed on Station 
Dangerous followed Mr Walton and his son in this 
their first trip, but only two of the women accom- 
panied them; the remainder, including Mrs Ames, 
who had now three children, were left behind on a 
friendly squatter's station, some fifty miles distant, 
until the first hardships of settling in the Bush had 
been overcoma 

Mr Frank Walton had promised to call for them 
when he returned for the remainder of his sheep 
and cattle, which he had been forced to leave, in 
the first instance, on the banks of the Eiver Murray. 
No time, therefore, was wasted at the new station ; 
but so soon as things began to look a little straight, 
Mr Frank gave notice that in a few days he would 
require Joe Banks and one or two other men to 
accompany him on his return journey. 

The following morning, a few blacks appeared at 
Station Dangerous for the first time, headed by 
Frank Walton's former acquaintance, King Fox. The 
latter tried to look most amiable, and mads siugp& *& 
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welcome to the new comers, seeming to wish to be 
introduced to their chief. He was accordingly taken 
to Mr Walton, who received him most kindly, asking 
him by signs if he could do anything for him. King 
Fox explained, as well as he could, that his tribe 
intended to assemble the following evening at a spot 
not far from the station to dance a Corroboree, and 
he hoped the white men would give them a "big 
fellow with horns " to eat. 

Mr Walton made signs that his oxen were not 
intended for food, but to draw the drays, and made 
his majesty a present of some sheep instead. 

King Fox retired quickly with his present, after 
asking the whites to come and see the Corroboree ; 
but he could hardly keep his greedy eyes off the 
" big fellows with horns," as the poor oxen stood 
lazily near the cottage chewing the cud. 

Mr Walton laughed at the black fellow's greedy 
look, but cautioned anybody who might wish to see 
the Corroboree to attend well-armed, as King Fox 
looked an ugly savage enough. 

The following evening, Frank Walton, accom- 
panied by Joe and a few others, taking their re- 
volvers with them, started to see the native dance, 
as many of them had never seen a Corroboree in 
their lives. 

They easily found the place of entertainment, for 
the blacks had lighted an enormous fire, which shone 
brightly through the dark trees. 

As they approached, they discovered that some 
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sixty blacks had prepared themselves to dance the 
Corroboree : these men had all painted their naked 
bodies with a sort of white paint, making themselves 
hideous to behold. Some had drawn white circles 
and rings on their bodies, whilst others had preferred 
making skeletons of themselves by painting their 
ribs white ; they all, however, concurred in decorat- 
ing their legs by drawing a single broad stripe of 
white from top to bottom. 

They danced, sometimes singly, at others all toge- 
ther, in a semicircle round the blazing logs ; but the 
step was always the same, if step it could be called, 
which consisted merely in giving small jumps with 
the legs wide apart, whilst the arms flourished in 
one hand a waddy, or war club, and in the other a 
curved piece of wood, called a boomerang. The 
dancers frequently knocked their clubs together, 
and sang a low monotonous air, which the women 
of the tribe accompanied by striking hollow vessels 
with sticks. 

The sole part of the dance which astonished the 
white lookers-on at all, was the extraordinary man- 
ner in which the men caused their knees to vibrate, 
as they sprang up and down; it was one continual 
tremble the whole time; so much so, indeed, that 
when the sixty came forward to dance together, in 
the bright light of the fire, the white stripes on 
their ever-moving legs looked like so many horrible 
snakes standing erect, yet wreathing about contin- 
ually. 
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The performance had been going on for some time, 
much in the same manner as at first, when suddenly 
the women began to sing louder and to beat harder 
than before, though at the moment all the dancers 
had hidden themselves behind trees. At length 
King Fox himself leaped out from behind a large 
gum-tree, and danced furiously by himself in front 
of the fire, his knees vibrating violently, whilst his 
black eyes flashed fiercely. He seemed to be sing- 
ing different words to the same tune, and now and 
then all his followers would suddenly rush out to 
join in the chorus, and would then retire again be- 
hind their trees. 

" I wonder what that little beggar is saying," re- 
marked Frank Walton, uneasily; "I don't like his 
ugly looks at us ; we had better be moving back to 
camp." 

The rest of the party agreed to this suggestion, 
and returned at once to camp, whilst Frank Walton 
thought anxiously as he went about leaving his 
father in the neighbourhood of such savage and 
cunning foes. Could he have understood the words 
of the song so fiercely sung by King Fox, it would 
have been well for him and his; for the dwellers 
on Station Dangerous were beginning to become 
strangely indifferent to their black neighbours as a 
rule, and his majesty's chant, a free translation of 
which is given below, might have warned them to 
be on their guard. 
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KING FOX'S SONG. 

We eat the bounding kangaroo, 
We eat the bear and possum too ; 
We eat the snake, we eat the rat, 
We eat the wallaby and bat. 

We '11 eat some more. 

We '11 eat the white man's oxen all, 
We '11 eat his sheep, both great and small ; 
We '11 eat his horses, big and fat, 
We '11 eat his dogs, we '11 eat his cat, 
And all his store. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

It was a lovely morning in the month of September, 
and the spring sun was shining brightly upon the 
new buildings at Station Dangerous, when John 
Meade, one of the shepherds, drove out his flock of 
sheep for pasturage to a small hill, at some little dis- 
tance from Mr Walton's house. 

Young Frank Walton had been now absent for 
some time, and he was expected to arrive the fol- 
lowing week, with the remainder of the cattle and 
the women and children who had been left behind, 
Mrs Meade being amongst the number. 

John Meade gazed down upon the plain below 
him, and saw William Ames busily ploughing a 
small enclosure, and making the furrows so straight 
and regular that it was pleasant to a^\ \Jaa \ro* 
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women were also hard at work washing outside their 
huts, and John saw two little children playing near 
the feet of one of them. 

The greater part of the carpenters had returned to 
the settled districts; but one remained, and his 
hammer resounded through the still morning air, as 
he nailed on the planks to one of the out-buildings. 

All seemed peaceful and happy, and John Meade 
gazed on, thinking how soon he would be able to wel- 
come his wife and little one to this pleasant home. 

He turned to watch the sheep, and, when he 
looked back at the thriving settlement, he almost 
screamed with alarm — the whole place had become 
suddenly covered with black fellows ; they crept up 
to William Ames, they surrounded the women and 
children, they were stealing up to the carpenter, 
whilst even Mr Walton's house was beset with them. 
Suddenly a gun is fired by brave Mr Walton, and 
with a hideous yell the whole band of blacks rush 
with one accord upon the few white settlers and 
murder them with their war clubs. Poor William 
Ames falls dead across his plough, the women are 
slain at their wash-tubs, the carpenter at his build- 
ings, whilst even the poor little children are not 
spared; they are lying in their tiny cradles, it is 
true, but it is in the stillness of death. 

And now John sees a yelling band of savages 
rush out of the house, as if perceiving him for the 
first timk, and make towards his hilL He turns and 
flies, and that very night he reaches the nearest 
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station, some thirty miles off, and tells the squatter 
the deed of horror he has witnessed. 

It chanced that several neighbouring squatters 
had assembled at this very station the night of John 
Meade's arrival, two of them being justices of the 
peace for New South Wales. A consultation was 
therefore immediately held, and measures were 
promptly taken to punish the cruel blacks for their 
savage massacre. 

One squatter started at once to ride upwards of a 
hundred miles to the nearest police station; another 
departed to meet Frank Walton's party, and break 
the sad news to him ; whilst the remainder started 
right and left to summon all the armed whites they 
could find to assist in giving a lesson to the treach- 
erous blacks. 

A week had hardly elapsed before a strong body 
of some fifty well-armed horsemen, including a few 
of the New South Wales police, arrived at the now 
silent Station Dangerous. The men's hearts were 
hardened at the sights that met their eyes upon that 
once flourishing station, and they immediately started 
off in pursuit of the black fellows and their plunder. 

Every living thing had been driven off, the trail 
was accordingly broad and plain, and the horsemen 
followed it up at a canter. 

In one day the whites got over as much ground 
as it had taken the blacks, encumbered as they were 
with their spoil, to accomplish in six ; and towards 
midnight the leader of the party, a fote <A& «sc^hs& 
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of the police, halted the troop, and said, " Hush ! " 
He then pointed with his hand to some branches of 
trees which had been roughly heaped together, and 
said, in a low voice, " We must surround them." 

Quickly and quietly did those splendid horsemen 
accomplish this manoeuvre, when a yell was heard 
from the opposite side of the black fellows' camp, 
followed by a pistol shot. 

" Ha ! a scout I" shouted the Serjeant, drawing his 
sabre ; " close in at a gallop, and down with them !" 

The order was obeyed ; but the blacks were now 
thoroughly aroused, and bounded out into the moon- 
light, brandishing their clubs and spears. King Fox 
placed himself at the head of his tribe, and rushed 
forward to encounter the Serjeant; but that tried old 
soldier was prepared for the attack, his bright sword 
glittered for an instant in the moonlight, and King 
Fox fell to the earth, to rise no more. 

And now the battle raged fiercely and furiously in 
all directions, the black fellows repeatedly charging 
their white foes, and endeavouring to break through 
their ranks; but the savages, with their clubs and 
spears, were no match for their enemies, armed as they 
were with swords, and the more deadly revolver; and 
from time to time they were forced to fall back, again 
to repeat their reckless charge with fast diminishing 
numbers. The horsemen closed in nearer and nearer, 
whilst the air resounded with the continued rattle of 
pistol shots. At length the bright moon slowly sank 
behind the distant hills, her last rays lighting up 
the pale faces of the fierce conquerors, aa they sat on 
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their horses around a vast mass of dark human forms 
— sleeping forms they seemed to be ; but, oh ! so still 
— so frightfully still they lay ! It was but too evi- 
dent that the gray-haired old man, the sturdy la- 
bourers, the loving, gentle wives and mothers^ and 
even their innocent little ones, were all now avenged 
— fearfully avenged ! 

The night became so dark when the moon had 
once sunk below the horizon, that the horsemen were 
obliged to huddle together as best they could, and 
wish for morn ; at last, but not till they were wearied 
with watching for it, daybreak appeared, and soon 
afterwards, for there is but little twilight in Aus- 
tralia, the glorious sun rose grandly above the trees. 
The whites immediately recovered their spirits, and, 
remounting their horses, the squatters and their ser- 
vants rode off in search of the missing sheep and 
cattle, leaving the police to guard their camp. 

As they expected, they soon came up with a flock 
of sheep, guarded only by a few black youths, one or 
two of whom were shot, whilst the others escaped, 
with the exception of one young man, a lad of about 
sixteen, who was pounced upon by Scrumptious Joe 
as he was endeavouring to force some sheep into a 
thick shrub. Now Joe, although he had fought 
bravely the night before, was too kind-hearted a 
man to shoot down a fellow-creature in cold blood, 
and when the black threw himself on the ground, 
and begged for mercy, Joe contented himself by 
making him his prisoner. 

The sheep were soon now collector togefiust \rj 
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the skilled bushmen, and were driven off in a flock 
on the path to Station Dangerous, a welcome sight 
to the half-ruined heir of that property ; but neither 
an ox nor a horse could be found ; they had all fallen 
victims to the ravenous appetites of the greedy black 
fellows, who had feasted till they could eat no longer 
upon the " big fellows with horns." 

Having reached a convenient spot, a short distance 
on their road homewards, the weary riders stopped 
to refresh themselves and their tired horses; and, 
whilst a few lighted fires and prepared food, the 
others attended to their wounded comrades, some 
fifteen of whom had been injured by the spears and 
boomerangs of the black fellows. 

The following day the whole party returned to 
Station Dangerous, when they all kindly set to work 
to repair, as best they could, the damage done to the 
houses and out-buildings. 

Having done all in their power to assist Frank 
Walton in re-settling his damaged station, the 
friendly squatters returned to their own homes, 
assuring him before they left, "that he need not 
fear an attack from the blacks again, as they had 
now received a lesson they were never likely to 
forget." . 

How many of those wretched aborigines perished 
upon this late occasion was never known. The 
senior magistrate, in his report to Government, wrote 
that, thanks to the efficiency of the small body of 

ice that had been sent to their assistance, the 
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white settlers in that district had been enabled to 
inflict a very severe lesson upon the treacherous 
blacks, which, no doubt, would have the effect of 
suppressing any further outrages on their part ;" and 
concluded by " begging to refer the Government to 
the serjeant of police for further particulars." 

Whether a further report was demanded of the 
gallant serjeant is not known; but when questioned 
on the subject now, the old soldier can only be got 
to say, " that they had rather a rough night of it, 
that they had/' 

Scrumptious Joe brought his prisoner with him 
back to the station, and, as he treated him kindly 
and fed him well, the lad became much attached to 
him. He said his name was " Tin-eel-quin," and 
made signs that he was the son of a king. This so 
amused the rough white men — for the lad was miser- 
ably dirty and wretched-looking — that they at once 
named him Prince Hookey Walker, which was after- 
wards shortened to Hookey, or, as he pronounced it 
himself, Hoo-ki. 

Prince Hoo-ki had been at the station for nearly 
two months, when, seeing him look sad one evening, 
Joe questioned him, and discovered that he had seen 
some of his tribe the day before, who had urged him 
to rejoin them, saying he should be their chief; for 
all the tribe were dead, but some twenty men, besides 
women and children. Joe told him he might go back 
to his tribe if he wished to do so ; but that he must 
see Mr Frank Walton before he went. 
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Frank Walton was only too glad to be on good 
terms with the black fellows in his neighbourhood, 
now that their number was so reduced as to be no 
longer formidable ; he therefore sent presents of 
blankets and food to the tribe by Hoo-ki, who was 
directed to tell them that if they did not steal Mr 
Walton's goods or sheep, he would every year make 
them a handsome present. 

Thus was peace restored between the whites and 
blacks, and Station Dangerous no longer deserved its 
name. 



CHAPTEE V. 



Five years had passed peacefully and quietly with 
the dwellers on Station Dangerous when this story 
re-opens. 

Mr Frank Walton had worked his run prudently 
and wisely, and was now a rich man ; whilst many 
of his first followers had also prospered greatly. 

Amongst the number, Joe Banks had perhaps 
thriven as well as any one. Being a handy man, as 
well as hard-working and honest, he had long since 
become the most useful man on the station; his 
remuneration was in proportion to his usefulness, 
and, having no opportunity of spending money in the 
Bush, he was actually worth now nearly five hundred 
pounds. 
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Joe had proved himself a true friend to Widow 
Ames all this time, and had helped her by every 
means in his power; the children could not have 
been fonder of him had he been their own father, 
so kind and gentle was he to them on all occa- 
sions. 

The three little Ameses had grown into remarkably 
nice/ children, truly fond of each other, and grateful 
to their best friend, Joe. 

Mrs Ames, however, although much attached to 
her old acquaintance, can hardly be said to have 
been grateful to him. She took all his kind actions 
as a matter of course ; and although she thanked him 
for cutting her wood, or doing some other little kind- 
ness, she did so in a manner that seemed to say that 
Scrumptious Joe was sufficiently rewarded for all his 
trouble by being permitted to be of use to so very 
superior a person as herself. 

She was, therefore, by no means pleased, when 
Joe one day, having put on his gayest flannel shirt, 
came down to her house, and proposed to make her 
Mrs Banks. 

Not that she considered it wrong to marry a 
second time, far from it, for she was still young, and 
had had a long experience of the trials of a lone 
woman in the Bush. Neither did she dislike Joe 
Banks, he was a great deal too kind and true-hearted 
for any woman to dislike him; but the fact was, 
Jane Ames's parents had been in a slightly better 
position than poor Joe's drunken fattvei, axA ^&& 
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could not bear to tell the friends of her youth that 
she had taken up with Scrumptious Joe. 

Mrs Ames's reply to Joe's offer was, therefore, 
rather more bitter than he had any right to expect ; 
indeed, she said something about "it was like his 
impudence to think of marrying the likes of her!" 

Joe Banks did not seem to see this in the same 
light at all, and began to enumerate the many occa- 
sions upon which Mrs Ames had been only too 
thankful to accept of aid from Scrumptious Joe. 

This was too much for Widow Ames's pride, and 
she angrily told Joe "to take himself out of her 
house that moment *" adding, "that as long as she 
lived she would never accept a hand's turn again 
from his impudent self!" 

Poor Joe now departed to his own cottage greatly 
depressed', leaving the furious Mrs Ames to repent 
of her conduct at leisure. 

It was not long before she missed the willing ser- 
vices of the despised Joe. That very afternoon her 
broom came to pieces in her hand, and he was not 
there to mend it, as usual ; she accordingly called to 
her eldest son, saying, " Tom, just run into the Bush 
yonder, and fetch me a handful of broom." 

" Yes, mother," replied Tom, preparing to start ; 
" shall I take Jane and little Willie with me ?" 

" Yes, do ; and then they will be out of the way." 

So the three little children ran off together in the 
direction of the neighbouring Bush, laughing merrily 
as they went. 
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Alas ! the day was nearly past, and the distance 
was far. When, therefore, the little people had 
gathered sufficient broom, they found themselves in 
the dark, and had lost the track which led to their 
home. 

Tom, the eldest, taking little Willie by the hand, 
Started in what he fancied was the right direction ; 
and good Jane, with her little fat arms full of the 
budding Epacris, followed behind, saying, "Make 
haste, Tommy, as it is near Willie's bed-tinie. w 

Tom did make haste, but his heart began to doubt 
"Am I going right?" he said to himself. "I fear 
jiot ; that curiously-shaped gum I am sure we passed, 
but where is the track ? it ought to be here, but I 
cannot find it !" At length he called out, " Jane, 
Jane, we are bushed ; I cannot tell where we are ! " 

Jane answered, "We can't be far from home, Tom; 
but perhaps we had better put down the broom here, 
and come back for it to-morrow ; then, if you carry 
Willie, we shall get on all the faster." 

Tom took up his little brother in silence, and 
again they walked forward at a quick pace. 

The night was very dark, however, and they could 
hardly tell where they were walking ; at length, after 
several falls, Jane said, "Tom, had not we better 
creep under those trees, and stop there till daylight ? 
See, little Willie is half asleep already." 

Her brother agreed, and the three lost, children, 
finding some soft grass under the trees, at once lay 
down together, and were all soon fast asleep. 
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The next morning the little wanderers awoke with 
the sun, and poor little Willie began to cry for 
mother; his brother and sister comforted him as 
well as they could, and he soon became good ; but 
where were they to go ? what direction were they to 
take in order to reach their lost home ? This they 
could not find out, and the poor children started off 
first in one direction, then in another, but never 
coming across any familiar land-mark. 

As the day advanced they grew very hungry, but 
there was nothing to eat, not even berries; so they 
wandered on and on, Tom carrying his brother when 
Willie became tired of walking, and putting him 
down again when rested. They were completely 
wearied out when the sun set, so selecting a shel- 
tered spot, Tom gathered a little brushwood for a 
pillow, and suggested " they had better go to sleep 
at once." 

Little Willie, however, cried out that he could 
not go to bed without being undressed, so they all 
took off" their shoes and socks to please him, and 
good Jane, taking off her frock, covered the boy up 
with it, and began to sing him to sleep. 

"0 Jane, I have not said my prayers!" said the 
little fellow, starting up again. 

"There's a good boy," answered his sister, half 
crying, as the thoughts of home came back to her 
mind, " you shall say them to me." 

He did so, and soon his curly head rested on the 
blooming heather, and he was fast asleep. 
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Neither Jane nor Tom could, however, rest at first; 
they were cold and hungry, and knew they had lost 
themselves in the Bush. They talked together in a 
low tone for some time, when at length Jane cried 
out, "What is that dreadful hissing? Are there 
snakes here, do you think, Tom ?" 

" Oh, that is the noise made by the native cat ; 
Joe told me they were very fond of the honeysuckle- 
tree, and we are now resting under one." 

" Well, good night, Tom, and say your prayers." 
Tom replied, " Good night," and they both fell asleep. 
The following morning they were awoke by little 
Willie, who called out, " Get up, Tom, there is some- 
body laughing at us." 

Tom was up in a moment, and heard "Will-a- 
wung, will-a-wung; wah, ha, ha, ha, ha !" resounding 
through the woods. 

" Oh, that is nobody," answered Tom, sadly ; " it is 
only the noise made by a great kingfisher, called the 
laughing jackass.; but where are your socks, my man? 
I left them here." 

Tom looked in vain for the child's socks, as well 
as for his own ; they were nowhere to be seen ; the 
wretched native cats had carried them off to their 
holes. 

Their travelling became more painful in conse- 
quence, as their hard boots hurt their feet ; but they 
wandered on, and came that evening to a small 
stream of fresh water, which quenched their thirst 
and cooled their swollen feet. 
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Again they slept, and again theyawoke to hunger 
and despair. 

This third day of their wanderings they met with 
a cruel disappointment, for towards the middle of the 
day Tom shouted out, " I know where we are now ; 
that is the way to mother's house ; let us make haste, 
and gather some broom, and we will be soon home 
again now." 

So saying, the lad set to work, and, assisted by 
the others, soon gathered enough broom, when they 
started once more for home. 

Alas! poor Tom had been mistaken, they were 
miles and miles from their mother's cottage, and he 
soon found out that this was the case ; so, seeking 
again for shelter, they prepared to pass their fourth 
night in the Bush. 

The sun arose to see them once more staggering 
along in search of the stream they had left the day 
before; but they could not reach it. Poor Tom was 
too weak to carry Willie far ; so, soon after crossing 
their former track, they lay down again to pass their 
fifth night. 

Their strength was now nearly exhausted, but they 
wandered on the next day a short distance. Tom tried 
to carry his little brother, but could not lift him, so 
they struggled on a little farther, and then sat down. 

Evening was approaching, and they all felt very 
cold ; but the brave little Jane would still take off 
her frock to cover her baby brother, and having done 
so, she resumed her seat. 
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"Tom," at length she said, "do you remember the 
story of the two children in the wood ? I know there 
are no kind little robins out here ; but do you think 
the other birds will cover us with leaves if we should 
die to-night ?" 

" Poor Jane/' replied Tom, " I cannot say; all we 
can do is to trust in the good God." 

So saying, he fell asleep. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

Widow Ames was at first too much occupied with 
her own thoughts to notice the prolonged absence of 
her children. These thoughts were not of the most 
agreeable kind, for she was ashamed of her behaviour 
to Joe, and felt that in her pride of heart she had 
wounded the feelings of a proved friend without suf- 
ficient cause, as it behoved her to reject the proposal 
of so old and kind a neighbour with gentleness and 
calmness, instead of treating it with bitter scorn. 
Moreover, Mrs Ames was by no means sure she had 
done wisely in refusing his offer at all; for if she were 
to marry a second time — and lately she had thought 
it would be best for her children's sake, if not her 
own, situated as they were in a rough new country, 
to give them a second protector — who so & *ss» 
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honest Joo Banks — her little ones' dearest friend? 
Time flew on, as thus she meditated with vain regret 
on the past, until it was long after Willie's bed-time, 
and still no signs of her children. She was, however, 
not yet alarmed by their absence; but, looking out, 
and finding it a dark night, she placed a candle in 
the cottage window to act as a beacon to the little 
travellers, and went on with her work. Minutes after 
minutes passed, and still the children did not return. 
At length Mrs Ames became fairly alarmed for their 
safety, and, rushing out into the dark night, she called 
them loudly by name. Still no answer, and nothing 
to be seen but a small light in Joe Banks's hut, some 
two hundred yards distant. What was to be done ? 
Joe would help her willingly, she well knew; but 
could she bring herself to ask a favour of him so 
soon after turning him out of her own house with 
scorn ? Pride answered, no ; but motherly affection 
conquered, and she was soon beating frantically at 
Joe's door, asking for admittance. 

"Missus Ames! be that you?" exclaimed Joe in 
astonishment, as he opened the door. 

" Joe, forgive me ! my little ones are all lost in 
the Bush, I sadly fear. Find them for me, Joe, and 
all shall be as you wish." 

" Jane Ames," answered Joe gravely, " be I a man, 
do you think? then why speak so to me? I will 
seek the children — I will start this moment, and will 
never give up the search until either they are found, 
or I lose my own life; but, I hope, not for reward, 
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still less do I wish to force you into marriage against 
your wilL No ! I will do it for the children's and 
old acquaintance sake alone." 

So saying, Joe Banks seized hold of a bridle, and 
hastened out into the paddock to catch a horse. 

Ten minutes had hardly passed before a horse's 
hoofs were heard following the children's track at 
full gallop. Dark as the night was, what cared the 
hardy Joe Banks for crab-holes or fallen timber, as 
he hastened forward on his mission of love ? But, 
alas ! it was all useless ; in vain did he gallop here 
and there, shouting the shrill cry of " Coo-ey, coo-ey !" 
till the woods echoed again ; not a sound could he 
hear in return — not a trace of the lost children could 
he find. At length, wearied and disappointed, he re- 
turned to the station to summon all hands to aid in 
finding the children on the morrow. 

With morning light a large band of horsemen 
started in search of the missing little ones, and the 
Bush was scoured far and near. It was not till near 
evening, however, that any trace could be discovered 
of the wanderers. Then, indeed, Mr Walton found 
the track of their little feet imprinted on some soft 
sand, and calling out " Coo-ey !" Joe Banks and the 
rest were quickly on the spot. 

" It is quite evident we are on the right trail," Mr 
Walton said: "but the ground is so hard we shall 
never be able to follow it up without the aid of a 
black fellow. Do any of you know where the blacks 
are now to be found ?" 
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"Yes," answered Joe eagerly, "I know where 
King Hookey is ; for he sent me word the other day 
that he was fishing on some water about fifty miles 
north of the station, and would call upon me before 
he went away again." 

" You must seek him, Joe, at once ; every hour is 
of consequence, if we are to find the poor children 
alive." 

Joe Banks willingly assented to start before day- 
light the next morning, and after a hard day's ride, 
he was fortunate enough to meet with a black fellow, 
who was busily engaged spearing fish ! 

"Hi, black fellow!" Joe cried out to the thin- 
legged being, "white fellow wants King Hoo-ki; 
white fellow give black fellow lily-white sixpence to 
show white fellow King Hoo-kL" 

The blacks had long since learnt to speak to the 
whites in a sort of language of their own, and also 
knew quite well the value of English money. 

So the man answered at once, " Gib black fellow 
lily-white sixpence, black fellow show white fellow 
King Tin-eel-quin." 

The money was at once handed over to the black, 
who walked quickly forward, and soon pointed out 
another aboriginal, who was also busy fishing. 

"Good; see King Tin-eel-quin?" said the black, 
preparing to return to his own fish; "black fellow 

go." 

Joe put spurs to his tired horse, and soon came up 
with King Hoo-ki. 
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His majesty received his former protector very 
graciously, and learning that " white fellow's picca- 
ninny white fellows" were lost in the Bush, he 
offered at once to come and look for them. 

" Please do," said Joe, " and if King Hoo-ki finds 
piccaninny white fellows, white fellow Joe will give 
King Hoo-ki many, many, lily-white sixpences." 

" Good ; Hoo-ki will be there the night after next 
night, and bring black fellow, ' Possum finder,' too." 

The black was as good as his word, and early on 
the fifth day that the search had continued, Hoo-ki 
and his companion were shown the tracks that had 
been discovered. 

Hoo-ki looked at the marks for an instant, then 
saying, "White fellow so big, and so big, and so 
big," he showed with his hand the probable height of 
the three wanderers, and started off on their trail 
with the sagacity of a blood-hound." 

Soon Hoo-ki's companion said, "White fellows 
walk by night; see, big one tumble down here ; little 
lubra tumble here !" and again the search proceeded 
in silence. 

When the white searchers had once discovered the 
probable direction the children had followed, they 
saved much time by riding forward and picking up 
the trail a-head. Sometimes a mile was saved thus, 
at other times a few yards only ; but every inch gained 
was something, as the day was now far advanced, 
and the trackers had got no farther than the spot 
the children had chosen for their third nights re&V 
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ing-place. This was near a stream, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance farther, Hoo-ki pointed out 
a spot where the trail had been passed by the chil- 
dren a second time. He examined the marks closely, 
and then said, " White fellows pass here yesterday," 
and starting forward, he again ran up the new trail 
at a rapid pace. 

" See," he said, " big white fellow carry piccaninny 
here!" and soon afterwards, "Big white fellow put 
him down here." Again he exclaimed, " White fel- 
lows sleep here last night !" 

Poor Joe and the others became now greatly ex- 
cited as they saw the small bundles of heather which 
had served the children for pillows a few hours since, 
and they rode forward eagerly in all directions. At 
length, just as the sun was setting, Hoo-ki called out, 
" See, big white fellow try to carry piccaninny here; 
he not able ; he fall back ; he very weak." 

Joe could stand it no longer, but, spurring his horse, 
he rode forward at a gallop. Suddenly he catches 
sight of something white in the distance ; faster and 
faster goes the good horse, and nearer and nearer 
approaches the rider. "Hurrah!" he cries, as the 
object comes full in view, " they are found ! they are 
found! they are all three fast asleep under those 
trees!" 

But, softly— do they still live ? they are very quiet 
— they move not as he rides close up to them; but 
he calls out, "Tom! Jane! Willie!" and the group 
moves. Tom, lifting up his head, cries, "Joe !" and 
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again falls back upon the ground; but little Willie 
runs to meet him, calling out, " Joe ! Joe ! why didn't 
you come before ?" He seizes him in his arms, and 
stoops to poor Jane. She, poor child, half-frozen by 
the sacrifice of her own clothing for the sake of her 
younger brother, can only say, " Cold ; I am so cold/' 
and relapses into stupor. 

But assistance is at hand ; a medical man is luckily 
present, and the black fellows know a short cut to 
the station. Soon the weary lost ones have received 
such food as is good for them, and are placed in their 
own warm beds to sleep at ease, watched tenderly by 
their dear, loving mother. The remainder of the 
party retire to seek the rest and refreshment they so 
much require, and all is quiet and happy once more 
at Station Dangerous. 

The following day the children were so far re- 
covered as to be able, in the course of the morning, 
to tell the many touching incidents of their wander- 
ings, and to describe the traits of true affection and 
Christian love, one towards the other, which renders 
their true story a beautiful example to the young. 
The doctor pronounced them out of danger, and there 
were great rejoicings at the station in consequence. 

Happy Joe purchased a "big fellow with horns," 
from the overseer on the station, and gave it as a re- 
ward to King Hoo-ki ; and Mr Walton made a pre- 
sent to his majesty of another from his own herd. 

The black fellow was so delighted with the posses- 
sion of two fine " big fellows with horns," tlvafe 1ai& 
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joy knew no bounds, and he danced and capered 
about in a most un-king-like manner, vowing that his 
whole tribe should hold a " Corroboree" in honour 
of the event. 

And Widow Ames was a better woman ; her pride 
was gone — her heart was softened. 

After dark, a gentle tap was heard at her door, 
and Joe asked if he might enter. 

"Of course, Joe, come in; who could be more 
welcome?" said Mrs Ames kindly. 

Joe " came in " accordingly, and, sitting near the 
fire, asked about the children. He then hummed 
and hawed, and said, — "Missus Ames, I wish to 
ask your pardon for what I said the other day ; it 
was mean — it was not manly — to drag up the few 
trifles I have done for you, a lone woman, and throw 
them in your face, and I hate myself for having 
done it — there. Of course, I know now I am not 
good enough for you, and it was madness to ask you 
to take up with the likes of Scrumptious Joe ; but 
let bygones be bygones, and let us be friends again." 

So saying, Joe Banks held out his right hand to 
the still pretty Jane Ames. 

"Joe, dear Joe," replied Jane, seizing his rough 
hand, and clasping it to her breast ; " you are too 
good ; it is I that ought to ask pardon of you, on my 
knees, for my wicked pride; for, Joe, I did like you, 
though I pretended I did not. I have long liked 
you, and now, if you can put up with my tempers, 
I will try and make you a true and loving wife — 
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indeed, I will !" and Mrs Ames burst into a flood of 
tears. 

"Now, don't cry, Jane, — bless you, Jane, don't 
cry, and break my heart ; don't talk of tempers to 
me, I, who love the ground you walk upon. I don't 
deserve you, but I '11 do my best to make you happy, 
that I will, so don't cry, dear Jane." 

In due time honest Joe Banks succeeded in re- 
storing his future wife to calmness, and then he 
explained to her the plans he had formed for her 
happiness, previous to the day she refused him. 

"You must know, Jane," he said, "I have long 
thought this place was not quite the one for you. I 
could see you missed your church much, and I knew 
it would be better for the children if they could have 
regular schooling, so I thought of a plan. But my 
plan would take money, — five hundred pounds, — at 
least I thought so, so I waited till I got it, before 
speaking up." 

" Five hundred pounds !" exclaimed Jane, " that is 
a power of money — how did you earn it ?" 

" Why, my wages have always been the highest," 
said Joe ; " and besides that, Mr Walton, some three 
years back, told me I might buy some sheep if I liked, 
and they might run on the station. This was a great 
boon, for I have sold nearly four times as many as I 
bought — they increased so in three years — and now 
I have my money ready to buy a small farm. Again, 
I must tell you, I have long wished to take you back 
to Walton, as they call the old station, •whara ^\v> 
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were so happy ; and I have lately heard that several 
of the small farmers — cockatoos, they are called — 
are tired of their bargains. They started with bor- 
rowed money, and with but little experience, and now 
that money is scarce at Melbourne, they are nigh 
upon ruined, and abuse the land ; but the land is 
good enough land, and I think we might go farther 
and fare worse. But what do you think ?" 

" Think, dear Joe ! I think you are the best and 
kindest of men. You have read my thoughts about 
the children, and have been working for years to 
benefit them and me. You are acting nobly; and 
believe me when I say I am proud — yes, proud — of 
being engaged to marry Scrumptious Joe." 

So warning was given to Mr Walton the following 
day ; and as soon as he could conveniently fill their 
places, Joe, Jane Ames, and the children, bade fare- 
well to Station Dangerous. 

At Adelaide the happy pair were married; and 
there Joe purchased a handsome brass plate, with 
chain attached, as a present for King Hoo-ki: the 
plate was in the form of a crescent, and was in- 
tended to be worn round the black fellow's neck ; it 
was engraved with his majesty's two names, and 
stated that he had saved the lives of three white 
children in the Bush. 

King Hoo-ki was extremely proud of this orna- 
ment, and showed it to every white fellow he met. 
The consequence was, that he wa3 soon well known 
by all the squatters in the neighbourhood of his 
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hunting-ground, who often employed him to track 
cattle and sheep which were lost in the Bush. 

So greatly did he prosper, indeed, that it is said 
his majesty has lately become rather particular even 
about "the big fellows with horns," and will not 
accept of an old worn-out working bullock, if a 
young ox or plump heifer is to be obtained instead. 

Joe Banks k did not waste much time either at 
Adelaide or in Melbourne, but made the best of his 
way to the well-known lands of Walton. 

There he found, as he expected, several farms ex- 
posed for sale at a very moderate price; he examined 
them all, and at last selected about two hundred acres 
of land, part of which sloped down to a small stream. 
A comfortable wooden cottage had been built by the 
last owner on the land, and the allotment had been 
roughly fenced in, and ploughed here and there ; but 
the richest portion of the ground, namely, that near 
the stream, had been neglected, and was covered with 
wattles. 

Joe, having looked about him, could easily form a 
guess why the farm had not paid; but he merely 
asked if the owner had ever tried the land near the 
water. 

" Oh no," was the answer ; " it is full of the dead- 
liest snakes." 

"Snakes be nasty things," said Joe quietly; "but 
he bought the farm for all that, at the low price 
asked for it — some three hundred pounds, including 
all improvements — and within a week &ftewa£<l& 
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was seen hard at work cutting down the wattles, 
and ploughing up the land near the stream. 

" Halloa ! " shouted Joe's neighbour to him, when 
he saw what he was about; "bain't you afeard of the 
snakes ? " 

"Snakes be ugly creatures," replied Joe to the 
new chum, " and their bite is deadly ; but if I leave 
my best land to them, the children will starve; so I 
am going to make them hook it." 

Joe Banks prospered as a cockatoo farmer, and 
made money ; for he was the right man in the right 
place there. He could carpenter, he could shoe a 
horse, and mend a dray or plough ; so his time was 
always employed. And although, as a ploughman, 
he was far from being perfection, he made his farm 
pay, and his wife and children happy, as the following 
extract from a letter, written lately by Mr Eamsay's 
nephew, will plainly show : — 

" 'Do I remember Scrumptious Joe?' you ask. 
Of course I do. And no sooner did I learn his ad- 
dress from your letter, than I started off to renew 
our acquaintance. 

" I went by railway to Brighton, where I hired a 
trap to take me to Joe's farm ; the road was a cross 
one, and rather bumpy here and there, but I reached 
his cottage in about an hour and a half's drive. 

"As I drove up to the door of his comfortable 
little house, I was welcomed by happy-looking Jane 
Banks, who drew my attention to her last baby, 
which was being carefully rocked to sleep by a tidy, 
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pretty little maiden, who answered to the name of 
Jane. A healthy little fellow of seven now ran- in, 
with his cap full of eggs, which he had been collect- 
ing from certain hens' nests only known to himself 
and sister, and he offered to fetch Daddy Joe, so he 
called him; but I said I would follow him to the 
fields, and I did so. 

" Young Willie talked merrily as we walked along, 
telling me he was at home for a holiday, and pointing 
out a neat building in the village, where he with 
his brother and sister went to school ; he also showed 
me his favourite hens, and told me the names of 
some handsome cows which were grazing near, and 
belonged to his mother. 

" I found Joe, with his step-son Tom, hard at work 
weeding a healthy-looking vineyard near a stream, 
and he welcomed me warmly. 

" ' Why, who would ever have thought of seeing 
you,- Master Fred, in these parts V he roared out, as 
he shook me by the hand ; ' but you are right wel- 
come, so you are.' 

" ' And who/ I replied, ' would have ever thought 
of seeing Scrumptious Joe a respectable farmer on 
his own land? but I am heartily glad to see it all 
the same/ 

" ' Hush, Master Fred ! " he returned, winking at » 
Tom, and lowering his voice; 'don't talk much of 
of our goings on in the old country before him, for 
boys will be boys, you know/ 

" ' No fear, Joe; not that I ever knew you ^xvSfrj 
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of a mean or really bad action, even in former 
days/ 

" ' You are kind to say so, sir ; but one is forced to 
be very careful when children are looking up to you 
for an example ; and perhaps I was a thought wild 
as a boy/ 

" 'And how does the farm answer?' I said, wish- 
ing to turn the subject. 

" 'First-rate, sir, upon the whole : and next year, 
when these few vines begin to bear, I expect to 
do better. This is a wonderful country for grapes, 
surely/ 

" ' Have you got a church here yet ? ' I inquired. 

" ' Not exactly yet, sir ; but the good bishop has 
promised to send a clergyman to read prayers once a 
Sunday in the school-house, and that will be some- 
thing gained ; besides, I often drive over the missus 
or the children to Brighton church, and everything 
is beautiful there/ 

" ' Well, Joe/ I said, ' I must now wish you good- " 
bye/ 

" ' Not before you have taken something to eat, 
sir, I do hope; for though farmer Joe be only a 
cockatoo, he would grieve to send you away hungry/ 

"I thankfully agreed to stop for dinner, and a 
right merry dinner we had, and very happy did 
Mrs Banks and the children seem, and right lustily 
did we all cheer when I proposed ' Health and pro- 
sperity to the wife and belongings of Scrumptious 
Joe.'" 
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CHAPTER L 

It was a little past four o'clock on a lovely afternoon 
in the month of June 1845, when William Dean, a 
small but healthy-looking boy of about fourteen 
years of age, returned to his aunt's cottage from a 
neighbouring field, where the haymakers, resting 
from their labours, were grouped together under 
some shady trees, merrily enjoying their evening 
meal. 

The cottage occupied by Mrs Dean and her grand- 
nephew was a gentleman's lodge, prettily situated on 
the banks of a small river, which ran through the 
park of a fine estate called the Grange, in one of the 
midland counties of England ; and Mrs Merton, the 
present owner of the property, was a widowed lady, 
who resided in the old family house with her only 
daughter, Ethel, a pretty, sweet-tempered girl of 
eighteen. 

Orphan Willie-r-for in consequence of the early 
loss of both his parents, William Dean was aLwa^ 
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called by that name on the Grange estate — Orphan 
Willie stood still for a moment after passing through 
the park gates, with his green smock-frock thrown 
carelessly over one shoulder; and, whilst half me- 
chanically brushing the hay seeds from his dark felt 
hat, which he carried in his hand, he gazed sadly at 
the swift swallows, as they skimmed over the stream 
in front of him, darting here and there in search of 
their daily food. For Willie was veiy unhappy that 
fine summer's evening; his good and kind aunt had 
been failing in health for many weeks; and, the very 
day before, the doctor had said he was much afraid 
her strength could not last much longer, as she was 
very old, and had been so long ill ; so Orphan Willie 
knew he must prepare himself, as best he might, to 
bid farewell to his last earthly friend, and he was 
very sad in consequence. 

Willie, however, did not long pause in front of the 
cottage, but, brushing away a tear from his honest 
blue eye, he entered his aunt's room, having first 
taken off his heavy hob-nailed boots. 

He was at once addressed by a woman's soft voice, 
which faintly said, " Is that you, Willie, dear?" 

"Yes, auntie," he replied, "I have come home 
earlier to-day, as Mr Cox, the bailiff, kindly told me 
I might leave the hay-field when the men went to 
'bever,' and stop with you; and that Joe Smith 
might take my place as carter-boy for the rest of the 
afternoon." 

" Mr Cox is very kind," said Mrs Dean ; " indeed, 
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every one is very good to your poor old grannie; 
and I am very thankful to have you near me this 
evening." 

" Why, auntie, dear, I hope you are no worse to- 
day ; are you?" anxiously asked Willie. 

" I am in no pain, dear boy; but I must expect to 
leave you before very long." 

" auntie," sobbed Willie, drawing close to the 
bed, " what shall I ever do without you ? I shall be 
all alone in the world, with no one to care for the 
poor orphan." 

" Hush ! hush ! Willie dear, do not cry," returned 
his aunt. " It is true you will have no near relation 
living in the world ; but I trust I have shown you 
where true comfort is to be found ; and I feel sure 
that the Protector of the fatherless will be more than 
a father to you, if you will but trust in Him and 
obey His commands." 

"Yes, dear auntie, I know He will be good and 
merciful to me ; but it makes me very sad to think 
of parting from you." 

" Poor Willie, you must strive to say, His will-be 
done," returned Mrs Dean, in a still weaker voice. 
" And now, dear, will you read me a few verses out 
of my Bible." 

Orphan Willie at once complied with his aunt's 
request ; and, opening the Bible at the place where 
he had left off the day before, he began to read 
part of the third chapter of St Paul's Epistle to the 
Colossians. At length, he came to the tweuty-^wsA 
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verse, and read out, "Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh ; not with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God : and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men ; knowing that of 
the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance : for ye serve the Lord Christ." 

"Thank you, Willie," said Mrs Dean, as he 
finished reading. " There is a good lesson for per- 
sons in our station of life contained in those last 
verses ; and if you are not very tired with your day's 
work, suppose you learn them by heart, whilst I try 
and get a little sleep ? " 

" Oh, I am not at all tired, auntie," replied Willie; 
" and if you will try and sleep, I will sit at the win- 
dow as quiet as a mouse, and I shall know the verses 
by heart long before you wake, I daresay." 

" God bless you, my boy !" exclaimed Mrs Dean, 
as she turned her face to the wall, and fell into a 
quiet slumber. 

Meanwhile Orphan Willie, having placed a chair 
near the window, sat down, and steadily began his 
task, which took him some little time, for he was not 
very quick at learning by heart ; but he had a very 
good memory, so he seldom forgot anything he had 
once had the patience to learn thoroughly. At 
length he was quite satisfied that he knew the verses 
by heart ; but, as his aunt seemed to be still sleeping, 
he softly placed the Bible on the table, and returning 
to his chair, amused himself by looking out of the 
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window, where the birds were still skimming gaily 
on the wing, and the dragon-flies and other insects 
basked lazily in the bright sunshine. 

Orphan Willie sat at his window and listened. 
All was quiet in the cottage ; but sounds from time 
to time were wafted across the river from the busy 
hay-field, and Willie often recognised his friend Joe 
Smith's voice, as he shouted out, " Hup gee ! " and 
"Wo!" 

Time passed on, and Willie still sat at the window 
enjoying the summer's evening, and thinking how 
happy he would be if his poor aunt were only quite 
well again, when a gay and merry laugh burst upon 
his ear, and a young lady and gentleman rode quickly 
up to the entrance-gate, where they stopped their 
horses. 

Willie saw at once that the young lady was Miss 
Ethel Merton herself, while her companion was a 
young officer, Edward Vere by name, (the son of a 
neighbouring squire,) who, it was reported, was en- 
gaged to be married to the young heiress of the 
Grange ; he therefore lost no time in running out to 
the gate, which he held open with one hand, while 
with his other he tugged his front hair, making at 
the same time a respectful bow to his mistress. 

"Well, Willie, how is your aunt to-day?" in- 
quired Miss Merton, in a cheerful voice. 

" Thank you, miss," replied the boy, " she was not 
very well this morning ; but she has now had a long 
sleep, and will, I hope, be all the better tot \\,? 
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"I have no doubt she will," said the lady, dis- 
mounting ; " but I should like to get just one look 
at her dear old face ; so, if you will hold my horse 
for a moment, I will take up her medicine, which we 
have brought from the doctor's." 

So saying, Miss Merton gathered up her riding- 
habit in her hands, and walked quickly into the 
cottage, while Mr Vere began to question Willie 
about his age and employment. 

Willie had just answered that he was engaged 
as a carter -boy during the hay -making, when 
Miss Merton re-appeared at the door of the lodge, 
looking grieved and shocked, whilst her pleasant 
smile had quite disappeared from her now pale 
face. 

Mr Vere at once noticed the change in her looks, 
and cried out, " What is the matter ? — has anything 
gone wrong ? " 

"Hush!" replied Miss Merton, turning towards 
the boy, and adding, " Willie, run down to the Farm, 
and tell Mrs Grant that I wish to see her imme- 
diately. Make haste, there 's a good boy ! " 

Willie, having handed the horse's bridle which he 
was holding to Mr Vere, ran off without loss of time ; 
and as soon as he was out of hearing, Miss Merton 
exclaimed — " Oh, I have had such a shock ! Poor 
dear nurse is dead ! " 

" Dead !" cried Mr Vere, " is it possible ? Why, 
the boy said she was asleep." 

" She must have gone off in her sleep," replied 
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Miss Merton. " I am sure I cannot be mistaken ! — 
she will never wake again in this world ! " 

"Dear me, how dreadful!" exclaimed Mr Vere. 
" What a sad ending to this happy day ! I thought 
in the morning, when your kind mother agreed to 
our union taking place so soon as I became a captain, 
that all was happiness in the world; and now, before 
dark, I see you in tears which I have no power to 
prevent." 

" Oh, do not think of me," returned Miss Merton, 
trying to smile on her future husband, " it is only the 
first shock. I cannot really mourn long because a 
faithful servant and good Christian has at length 
been taken to her rest. No, I do not grieve so much 
for her, though she will be a sad loss to poor Willie, 
who is now an orphan indeed." 

"Poor lad!" said Mr Vere; "he seems a smart 
boy, too ; I will see if I cannot manage to help him 
on a little in the world." 

"Will you really, Edward? Oh, how kind you 
are; I shall be so much obliged to you if you will do 
something for him." 

" Never fear, it will be strange if I cannot serve 
you so far as the boy is concerned," replied Mr Vere; 
who added, after a short pause, " But, Ethel, cannot 
I be of any further use in this matter?" 

" No, thank you. Mrs Grant, the wife of one of 
the farm-servants, is a most respectable person, and 
I can safely trust her to do all that is necessary . 
she will even take charge of Orphan Willia fet 'ti&a 
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present, I feel sure. See," Miss Merton added, point- 
ing down the road, "here she comes, leading her 
little daughter Jane by the hand." 

In a few minutes Mrs Grant was curtseying to 
Miss Merton, who addressed her in a low voice for a 
short time ; then, turning to Willie, she wished him 
good evening, and, remounting her horse with Mr 
Vere's assistance, she rode slowly off in the direction 
of the Grange. 

"Willie, my boy," said Mrs Grant> after Miss 
Merton had left them, " be a man, and bear up with 
what it has pleased God to try you." 

" What is the matter?" sobbed Willie ; " is grannie 
worse ? Let me go to her." 

" You cannot go up just now, dear boy, but you 
shall by and by. She is gone from us, and will never 
return, but we may go to her some day, please the 
Lord." 

"0 auntie, auntie," cried Willie, with the tears 
running down his cheeks, " what shall I do without 
you ? What shall I ever do ? " 

" Cheer up, my little man," said Mrs Grant, pat- 
ting him on the shoulder, " you must not take on 
so ; indeed, you must not ; there, take little Jane by 
the hand, and go and walk by the river side, and I 
will call you when it is time to go home." 

So Willie, still sobbing, took little Jane Grant by 
the hand, and walked towards the stream ; and she, 
small woman as she was, began to comfort him as 
best she could, stroking his great rough hand, and 
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saying, "Don't cry, Willie, don't cry, Orphan Willie. 
See the pretty dragon-flies. Shall I catch you that 
butterfly ? I will, if you won't cry ; or stop, I will 
get you a lot of forget-me-nots ; I know where they 
grow, so don't cry, Willie, dear, don't cry." 

It was nearly dark before Mrs Grant called to the 
two children to come away from the river; but when 
she did take the poor orphan to her own home, she 
noticed that for the time at least he had dried 
his tears, and that he carried a large bunch of for- 
get-me-nots in his hand. 



CHAPTEE II. 

The next morning, at the Grange breakfast-table the 
conversation turned naturally to the subject of Or- 
phan Willie's sad loss, and Mr Vere asked Mrs 
Merton if the late Mrs Dean had not been a great 
many years in her family. 

" Yes," answered that lady, " it is more than fifty 
years since Betty Dean first entered the family as 
maid to my dear mother. She was then a girl of 
about three-and-twenty, the daughter of a small far- 
mer who lived in the same parish with my mother's 
relatives, and her father, I have often heard say, was 
a sad spendthrift. My grandmother took *, ^ra& 
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interest in the girl, and when her brother came into 
the half-ruined farm on his father's death, and shortly 
afterwards married, Betty was prevailed upon to en- 
ter her family. She became much attached to them, 
and when, in course of time, my mother married my 
father, Betty went with her to her new home, and 
became nurse to her children. She remained with 
my mother for many years, and only left her to come 
to me on the birth of my first child. Since then the 
Grange has been her home, and a great comfort she 
has been to me. Indeed, if it had not been for her 
great care, I doubt if Ethel there would ever have 
been reared, for she was but a sickly little thing as 
a child." 

"What made her leave your service?" asked Mr 
Vere. 

" Well, she can hardly be said to have left my 
service at all ; for to the day of her death she was the 
faithful servant of this house; but about eight or 
nine years ago, when Ethel had become strong and 
well, a sad accident happened to Betty's nephew, 
William. A fearful explosion took place in a coal- 
mine where he was at work, and he and many of his 
fellow- workmen were killed in a moment. His poor 
wife, who was not very strong at the time, was so 
affected by the sudden shock that she only lived a 
few days after, and was buried with her baby boy in 
the same grave with her husband, leaving little Willie 
all alone in the world. So soon as Betty heard of 
the sad fate of Willie's parents, she came to me, and 
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said she felt it was her duty to take charge of the 
poor orphan, who had no other known relation living 
in England, and that, therefore, sorry as she was to 
leave me, she must give me warning. I told her not 
to be in a hurry, but to let me turn the matter over 
in my mind, which she readily agreed to do. I then 
consulted my man of business on the subject, and 
the result was that Betty Dean and her nephew took 
up their abode in the north lodge, where they have 
ever since lived comfortably, partly on the pension I 
settled upon her for her past services, and partly upon 
an allowance I paid her for taking charge of my 
infant school." 

" And what has Orphan Willie been doing all this 
time ? " asked Mr Vere. 

" While young, he attended the school, where he 
learnt to read, write, and cipher pretty well. Since 
^hen, he ha3 been employed about the place, — some- 
times in the stables, at other times in the garden, or 
the farm ; in fact, wherever an odd hand was wanted. 
But it is now high time he should seek some settled 
employment." 

" Oh, I have made myself responsible for that," 
cried Mr Vere, " and I have been thinking half the 
night about it. At length I have come to the con- 
clusion that I could not do better than take him out 
to Canada with me, when I join my regiment next 
month, as my old servant, Batty, would soon make 
a groom of him there. What do you think, Ethel ? 
would not that be a good plan ?" 
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"Oh yes," replied Miss Merton. "I think that 
would be a capital plan, for you would always be at 
hand to look after him. Would it not be a nice 
arrangement, mamma, dear?" 

" If Willie likes to go, and Mr Vere does not mind 
the trouble of taking charge of him, I think it would 
be a very good opening for the boy ; but there will 
be time enough to settle matters a few days hence, 
when he may have got over his grief a little. " 

It was therefore agreed that nothing further should 
be done in the matter until after the funeral had 
taken place, which was fixed for the following week. 

Meanwhile, Willie grieved much for the loss of his 
kind old relation, who had been like a second mother 
to him, and his last conversation with her constantly 
came back to his thoughts, together with the Scrip- 
ture texts she had told him to learn by heart only a 
few moments before her death. He determined 
in his mind, therefore, that his whole future life 
should be passed in obedience to the lesson learnt on 
that sad occasion, and he was doing his work about 
the farm in this spirit when, a few days after the 
funeral, Mr Vere met him, and called out to him, — 

" Halloa ! Orphan Willie, you are the very person 
I wished to see." 

Willie pulled his front hair as a mark of respect to 
the young lieutenant, but remained silent. 

" The fact is," continued Mr Vere, " I have been 
thinking of taking you out to Canada as my groom ; 
what do you say to that ?" 
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" You are very kind, sir," replied Willie, again 
tugging at his forelock, " and I should like to be a 
groom veiy much, as I am fond of horses; but I 
should be afraid, if I went to foreign parts, that I 
might never see the mistress nor Miss Ethel's kind 
face again." 

"Never is a long time, my little man," returned 
Mr Vere, " and I should be sorry to go to Canada 
myself on those terms ; but I hope to get my com- 
pany in a few years, and then I should come home, 
and bring you back with me." 

" sir, if it is only for a short time, I should not 
mind going to foreign parts, and I should like to 
serve you well, as you belong to the family, like ; but 
I could not leave here for good and all." 

" Of course not," said Mr Vere ; " I would not 
ask you to do such a thing. It will only be three or 
four years at most ; at any rate, I hope so, and then 
we shall both come back to the Grange together." 

" Very good, sir," answered Willie. " I am quite 
agreeable, if the mistress thinks it best, and I hope I 
shall be able to give you satisfaction, sir." 

" No fear of that, Willie, if you will only try, so 
that is a bargain ; and how I will settle matters with 
Mrs Merton, and will ask leave for the coachman to 
teach you some of your new duties during the next 
month." 

Mrs Merton readily gave directions to her coach- 
man to instruct Willie; and old Eobert — who felt 
for the poor orphan — did his best to teach the lao^ 
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how to clean bits and bridles, to rub down horses, 
and to perform the rest of a groom's duties. 

Willie worked steadily and well ; he liked his new 
position, and was proud of being Mr Vere's servant. 
So at the end of the month, when he put on his neat 
new livery, which had .arrived from London, old 
Robert declared in the servants' hall, that " not only 
did Orphan Willie look every inch a gentleman's 
servant, but he felt sure he must have been born a 
groom, he took so kindly to his new duties." 

Little Jane Grant seemed to be much of the same 
opinion, for she could hardly take her eyes off Willie 
when he was dressed in his new clothes ; and when 
on Sunday he took her hand and walked with her 
to church, she was as proud as possible, and felt she 
could never be grateful enough to Willie for the 
honour he was doing her. 

Poor little Jane ! her happiness was not for long, 
for in a few days Willie took leave of all his friends 
at the Grange, and following his new master, he at 
length found himself on board the good ship Prince 
Albert, bound to New York, whilst little Jane was 
left at home, crying her eyes out, and refusing to be 
comforted, for the loss of the little companion of her 
childish days. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



The Prince Albert ran down the Channel with a fair 
wind and smooth sea, and Willie, with many of the 
passengers who had never been on board a ship 
before, strode manfully up and down the decks, 
thinking themselves wonderful sailors, and believing 
not in sea-sickness. A south-west wind, however, 
began to blow when the ship had nearly cleared the 
coast of Ireland ; and as the huge waves arose and 
beat against the vessel's bows, poor Willie and his 
companions were not long in finding out that sea- 
sickness was a decided fact. For two long days and 
nights was Willie obliged to keep in his berth, and 
to remain as quiet as the heaving, pitching ship 
would allow him to be; but on the third day the 
wind fell, and he felt so much better in consequence, 
that his conscience told him he ought to get up, 
and see if his master wanted anything. When he 
first raised his head from his pillow, however, he 
became so giddy and confused that he was obliged 
to lie down again ; and he thought to himself that 
his master would never know whether he were able 
to get up or not, and that he might therefore remain 
comfortably in bed. But he only thought thus 
for one moment ; for the text he had learnt by his 
aunt's death-bed seemed staring him in the face, 
and he could no longer hide from himself the real 
truth, that his master, if he only knew he was well 
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enough to get up, would expect him to do so. He 
accordingly hesitated no longer, but, dressing himself 
quickly, he scrambled upon deck as best he could, 
where he found Mr Vere walking up and down. 

" If you please, sir, do you want anything done," 
inquired Willie, touching his hat. 

" Xo, thank you, Willie," replied his master, " the 
steward has attended to me during the last day or 
two, and has done everything I required; but I am 
very glad to see you on deck all the same, as the 
fresh air will do you a great deal of good, and you 
will now most likely get quite rid of your sickness." 

Orphan Willie was very glad he had had strength 
to do what he thought was right, and on this occa- 
sion virtue proved its own reward ; for the cool fresh 
breeze revived him so much, after the two days' 
confinement in his close berth, that he almost be- 
gan to feel hungry; and when at luncheon-time 
his kind master obtained leave to send him from 
the cabin table a hot bowl of broth, seasoned with 
plenty of pepper, he became quite himself again, and 
was no more troubled with sea-sickness during the 
remainder of the voyage. 

Indeed, it was not long before he began to enjoy 
his life at sea very much, and seldom a day passed 
without something or other taking place which was 
a source of amusement to him. At one time, a flock 
of Mother Carey's chickens would pay the ship a 
visit; and now floating on the waves, now swiftly 
skimming the surface of the ocean — their little black 
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feet just touching the water — would follow the vessel 
perhaps for days together, in search of the small 
pieces of food thrown overboard from time to time. 
On another occasion, the passengers would run to the 
side of the vessel to see a shoal of porpoises rush 
past, some floundering in the water, others leaping 
from wave to wave, their shining bodies glittering 
in the sun, looking, with their sharply-pointed noses, 
not unlike the great-grandfathers of all those fish 
which good little boys and girls are permitted to 
catch in basins, with a magnet for a hook. 

Again, there were often other vessels seen ; some 
sailing the same way as the Prince Albert, others 
"homeward bound;" and often did the gay flags 
flutter from the stern of the ship, asking and answer- 
ing questions put by fellow-travellers on the broad 
Atlantic. 

Altogether, the time passed swiftly enough on 
board the "liner;" and when, at length, she took on 
deck a pilot off Staten Island, and began to ascend 
the river to New York, Willie could scarcely believe 
that more than a month had passed since he had 
said good-bye to the weeping Jane at the Grange. 

As there was a fair wind, the Prince Albert was 
not long in sailing up the river to New York; and 
before two o'clock in the afternoon, both Willie and 
his master were comfortably lodged at Howard's 
hotel, situated in the principal street of the town, 
called the Broadway. 

So soon as Willie had arranged his ma&W & \Xm^ 
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in his room, he began to think of his own wants, and, 
finding himself hungry, he asked a man, who was 
employed serving out strange-looking drinks to the 
customers at the bar, whether there was any chance 
of his getting his dinner soon. 

" I guess you 'U feed in the saloon, when the gong 
sounds at four o'clock," was the answer he received. 

"But that is the hour the ladies and gentlemen 
dine, is it not ? " Willie inquired. 

"It is so," answered the man; "and I calculate 
you will feed with the others, or not at all." 

"I cannot sit down at the same table with my 
master," returned Willie ; " and I would sooner dine 
with the other servants." 

"We have no male helps here," said the man, 
" only the coloured waiters ; and they feed by them- 
selves, after the other folks have cleared out." 

"Then, perhaps, I could dine with them," said 
Willie, who was quite shocked at the idea of sitting 
down to dine with his master. 

"Wull, I expect you can; speak to Washington 
yonder, and he'll fix your flint" 

And so saying, the man at the bar nodded with 
his head towards a waiter who had just entered the 
bar. 

"What! the black man there ?" innocently asked 
Willie. 

"The coloured party, you mean, I guess — yes, 
he 11 fix you." 

And Mr Washington seemed inclined to fix poor 
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Willie with a vengeance; for no sooner had they 
"both got out of the room, than the enraged waiter 
turned angrily upon him, shouting out — 

"Why for you call dis child black nigger, you, 
sare ? him no more black than your lily-white sel£" 

" I only asked if I was to go with you," mildly 
answered Willie. 

" Hi ! but why for you call him black ? — why for 
you say dat ? " 

"Why, you are a black man, are you not?" in- 
quired Willie, looking up into the negro's face. 

"Black! hi! chu! you too fast, young sare! you 
"black nigger yourself — 'orrid black nigger ! " 

And Washington stamped so fiercely on the 
ground as he said this, whilst his eyes rolled so 
savagely, that Willie at last saw he had somehow or 
other insulted his companion ; he therefore said — . 

"I am very sorry if I have done anything to 
offend you ; I am sure I did not wish to do so ; and 
as I am only just out from England, I hope you will 
not mind anything I have said wrong/' 

Washington's shining face at once cleared up at 
this speech of the boy ; and he good-humouredly 
replied — 

" Hi ! you Britisher, am you ? dat accounts for de 
unfile in de cocoa-nut; you what dey call green — 
yah, yah ! You call dis child black ; him call you 
green — dat's tit for tat — yai^, yah, yah ! " and Wash- 
ington burst out into a loud laugh, after the manner 
of his race. Having enjoyed his joke to his heart's 
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content, he at length turned gravely to Willie, and 
said — 

"I'd hab you to know, young sare, there is no 
black nigger in dese diggings; only down South 
black niggers — nebber here ; dey call us here coloured 
gentlemen, or men of colour, but nebber black ; oh 
no, nebber — 'tis too 'orrid." 

Willie at once said he was very sorry for what had 
happened, and hoped he would not mind his dining 
with him and the other waiters. 

" You do him great honour," replied Washington ; 
"dis child berry proud;" And the waiter seemed 
highly delighted with the proposal, as indeed he 
wa3 ; for in tl^e Northern States, in those days, the 
whites looked down upon their coloured fellow-men ; 
and not only declined to dine with them, but refused 
even to allow them to enter the same cars with them 
on the railways. 

The consequence was, that Willie was made a great 
deal of by the coloured waiters of the hotel for wish- 
ing to dine with them ; and he fared most comfortably 
all the time Mr Vere remained at New York. 

As the evening was fine, after his dinner Willie 
strolled out to see a little of New York; but not 
being used to towns, he quickly lost his way, and at 
length he was obliged to ask a passer-by where the 
street he was then in led. 

" I guess it leads pretty nigh to all creation," was 
the answer he received from the American, who in 
turn began to question him. 
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" I expect you are a stranger in these parts ? " 

" Yes, I am ; I only landed here to-day." 

" Are you a Britisher ? " 

" Yes ; I come from England." 

"I calculate you are a Britisher's help, are you 
not?" 

" Yes ; I am servant to an English gentleman." 

" And what may he be when he is to home ? " 

" He is an officer in the army." 

" Oh, a British officer, is he ? and pray, what does 
he think of this go-ahead country ? " 

" I never heard him say anything about it." 

" Oh, did not you, really ? " returned the Yankee, 
looking disappointed ; " and pray what may be your 
own views on the subject, stranger ? " 

" Oh, I like the country very much." 

" I thought you would ; it is the finest country in 
all creation — that's a fact, stranger, I tell you; and 
this Broadway is the finest street in the 'varsal 
world ' — it is so." 

" Oh, this is Broadway, then ! " exclaimed Willie, 
only too glad at last to get a sort of reply to his first 
question. " Howard's hotel cannot be very far off, 
I suppose, sir ? " 

"Howard's hotel! are you going there? Why, 
it 's over yonder, near that lamp." So saying, Willie's 
new acquaintance rushed off in a great hurry, leaving 
him to return home at his leisure. 

In a few days Mr Vere and Willie again started 
on their journey; and, sailing up tYve fins T^taraL 
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river in one of the thin, long, top-heavy steam- 
boats, so common in America, they arrived at Al- 
bany ; thence they travelled to Buffalo by railway ; 
and, after coasting along Lake Erie for about twenty 
miles, they at last reached in safety the neighbour- 
hood of the famous " Falls of Niagara." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

It was late in the evening when Willie reached the 
hotel on the American side of the Falls, and he was 
therefore unable to see them that night; but the 
loud roar of the cataract made itself heard above all 
other sounds ; and he was awakened more than once 
from sleep by the noise made by the mighty rushing 
of many waters. 

Early the following morning he was up and off to 
get a first view of the wonderful Falls of which he 
had heard so much ; but, when he first caught sight 
of them, he was slightly disappointed at not finding 
them nearly so high as he had expected to see them. 
When, however, he had time to take in the full 
grandeur of the scene — to picture to himself the 
wide extent of ground covered by the falling water, 
(the whole length of the two Falls being more than half 
a mile,) and to realise the vast amount of water that 
must necessarily be hurled every moment over the 
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limestone rock before him, to cause the centre of the 
Horse-shoe Fall to look as green as the deepest ocean, 
and to force that white cloud of spray so high into 
the air — he began to understand the magnificent 
grandeur of those glorious Falls, ever changing, yet 
always the same," which speak so solemnly to the 
heart of even the most careless spectator. 

When Willie returned to the hotel, after a long 
gaze at the flowing waters, he found Mr Vere had 
ordered a conveyance to take him to see the Whirl- 
pool, — which is situated about four miles below the 
Falls on the river Niagara, — and that he was to go 
with him. He accordingly mounted the box of the 
carriage, and was driven over a somewhat rough 
road down the side of the river, which rushed 
along at a swift rate between perpendicular banks 
nearly two hundred feet high. At length they ar- 
rived at a spot on the stream where the opposite 
bank seemed to cross its course and bar its further 
progress. Here Mr Vere and Willie got out of the 
carriage, and, walking to the edge of the cliff, they 
saw the surging whirlpool at their feet. 

At first they only noticed that the rushing water 
formed here and there several eddies, which caused 
heavy blocks of timber and other substances swept 
down by the stream to whirl round and round, seem- 
ingly for ever and ever; but as they watched, they 
saw that sometimes these large blocks would dis- 
appear, suddenly sucked down by the under-current, 
and would be seen no more. 
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One of the guides now came forward, and pointed 
out that the course of the stream took a sharp turn 
to the right just above the whirlpool, but the waters 
of the river were driven down at such a furious rate 
that they rushed past this opening in the high rocks, 
and dashed themselves against the cliff which ran 
right across their course. Here there was no pos- 
sible opening for the stream to escape ; it was there- 
fore driven back, and at length it forced a passage 
for itself underneath its own rapids, whence it flowed 
quietly away in its proper direction, to join Jthe 
great Lake Ontario. 

Having feasted their eyes on the terrific whirlpool 
to their heart's content, and heard the sad tale from 
the guide of how a poor man, who lost his life in 
the river, was seen for weeks together being whirled 
round and round in this fearful pool, Mr Vere and 
Willie returned to their hotel ; and passing over the 
Niagara river that afternoon, near the Falls, in a 
small boat, they found themselves for the first time 
upon Canadian soil. 

The next day, while Willie was admiring the 
great Horse-shoe Fall from the Table Eock, which 
just faced it, Mr Vere called to him saying, " Here, 
Willie, I am going underneath the Fall, would you 
like to come with me ? " 

" I am almost afraid to go behind all that water, 
sir ; but if you are going I suppose it is safe enough." 

" Oh, quite safe," said Mr Vere ; " the guides tell 
me there is no danger, if you follow their directions. ,, 
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" I should like to go then, sir, if you please." 
" Very well; follow me down these steps." 
And Willie, having done so, found himself in a 
small room, where the guides made him put on a 
waterproof coat and boots, and told him to be sure 
and keep quite close to one of them. This Willie 
promised to do ; and after a short walk along the 
bottom of the cliff, he came quite near to the end of 
the Canadian or Horse-shoe Fall; here he paused 
for a moment, gazing up at the enormous mass of 
water towering above him. At length the guide said, 
" Take hold of my hand, and come along/' He did 
so ; and in another moment he felt a heavy stream 
of water dashing down upon him with such force as 
almost to take away his breath ; one step farther, and 
he ,was beneath the Fall. There, it was compara- 
tively dry, and Willie followed his guide to the 
end of the path, some forty yards beneath the 
Fall, and stood in wonder. The noise was deafen- 
ing, and the water, which shot out far from the cliff 
against which he stood, seemed like a vast cave of 
thick glass, which kept falling, always falling, until 
it made him giddy ; and he was not at all sorry when 
the guide, thinking he had seen enough, led him 
back through the natural shower-bath, and landed 
him safely again in the light of day. 

The following morning both master and servant 
started early for Queenston, where they embarked 
on board a small steamer bound for Toronto, — a 
town situated on the northern side of Lake Ont&- 
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rio, — where Mr Vere's regiment was at the time 
stationed. 

They were soon under weigh, and, after steaming 
past Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river of that 
name, they soon found themselves sailing over the 
blue waters of the lovely fresh-water Lake Ontario. 
The Beautiful Lake, as the red men named it, is 
about a hundred and seventy miles in length, and 
sixty miles broad from north to south, and in its 
centre it is very deep; the water is of the purest 
kind, delicious to drink, and is perfectly clear, even 
in the roughest weather. 

Willie could hardly believe this fact, when the 
steamer reached the middle of the lake, and land was 
nowhere to be seen, whilst the waves dashed merrily 
against the vessel's sides, as if to show how dangerous 
they could become when stirred up by the winter 
gales. The cook, however, quickly put an end to 
his doubts, by casting a bucket into the lake, and 
Winging it on board again, filled with the freshest 
water our hero had ever tasted. 

Towards evening the steamer passed a small fort, 
— built to guard the entrance to Toronto Bay, — and 
as Willie saw for the first time the smart English 
sentries moving backwards and forwards on their 
posts, he felt that he had at last arrived at his new 
home. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



It was a beautiful afternoon towards the end of the 
month of September, when Lieutenant Vere, leaving 
Willie at the Toronto hotel, drove up to the military- 
barracks, to report himself to his commanding officer. 

Autumn, or " the Fall/' as all Canadians call it, is 
by far the most lovely portion of the North American 
year; the climate is then delightful, whilst the glorious 
woods look everywhere bright and gay, clad as they 
are at that season with foliage of all colours, from the 
palest green to the bright scarlet of the fading maple. 

Mr Vere, whose road ran along the margin of- the 
beautiful lake, could not help rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of passing the next few years in so pleasant a 
land ; and when, after a drive of about two miles, he 
arrived at the New Fort, where his regiment was 
quartered, he alighted from his car in great spirits, 
and was soon afterwards warmly welcomed by his 
brother officers. 

Eichard Batty, Mr Vere's old servant, who had 
faithfully nursed him through a bad fever in the 
West Indies, soon learnt that his master had arrived, 
and it was not long before Mr Vere saw his happy, 
honest-looking face grinning a welcome, whilst he 
drew himself up and saluted in the military fashion. 

"How are you, Batty? I am glad to see you look- 
ing so well," cried Mr Vere. 

" Thank you, sir, there 's not much the mattet mtk 
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me, I am thankful to say," replied Batty; "and I 
hope your honour has got quite rid of that nasty 
fever/' 

"Oh yes, thank you; I have been now well for 
some months, and I hope to be none the worse for the 
attack hereafter." 

"I hope not, sir, I am sure; but have you any 
commands for me, sir ? " 

" Only to get my barrack-room ready for me to- 
morrow, when I shall come up here from the hoteL" 

" Very good, sir," said Batty, again saluting, and 
preparing to march off. 

" By the by, Batty," Mr Vere called out after him, 
" I have brought out a boy with me, who will help 
in the stables. Just try and get a bed for him in 
one of the servants' rooms, and see that he is made as 
comfortable as possible." 

" A boy, sir !" exclaimed Batty. " A boy to help 
me, sir ! I would as lief, or, indeed, liefer, have never 
no boy to help me, sir." 

" Well, I certainly do not see why you should 
object to the boy before you have seen him even." 

" Why, sir, boys will be boys. There 's Captain 
Gordon's lad, they call him ' Wirelegs/ because his 
calves look so uncommon small in gaiters. Well, 
sir, Wirelegs, taken as a boy, is the awdasherest boy 
I ever have seen, and I would liefer be without him." 

" But my boy has been well brought up, and I am 
sure you will like him," explained Mr Vere. 

" I really do hope he is better than Wirelegs, sir, 
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for that boy does nothing but mischief from morning 
to night ; and when he gets a tap on the head, just 
to teach him to mind his work, he sets to and calls 
ns all the names he can lay his tongue to." 

" A precious young scamp Mr Wirelegs seems to 
be, by your account/' said Mr Vere, "and I must 
caution Willie not to be too intimate with him ; but 
really, Batty, I think you will find my lad a help, 
and I shall expect you, at all events, to do your best 
to teach him his duties." 

" Of course, sir, if you order it, it must be done ;" 
and so saying, Dick Batty, as his comrades all called 
him, saluted his master, and marched back to his 
barrack-yoom with a sad face. 

The next morning, when Willie reached the bar- 
racks, he saw a grave-looking soldier, with a bald 
head, standing near the officers' quarters ; so, walking 
up to him, he said, " If you please, sir, can you tell 
me where to find Mr Batty ?" 

Batty, for it was the man himself to whom Willie 
spoke, seemed much struck with the lad's respectful 
manner, and replied at once, — 

" My name is Dick Batty, and I am on the look- 
out for Lieutenant Vere's boy. Are you called 
Willie?" 

"Yes, sir, I am always called Willie, or else 'Or- 
phan Willie/" 

"Are you an orphan, then, poor boy?" inquired 
Batty, his warm heart at once melting towards his 
fellow-servant 
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"Yes, I have been an orphan ever since I was 
three years old." 

" Have you really, poor fellow ? Well, come along 
with me, and I will show you your quarters. You 
seem a good boy, taken as a boy, and I hope you 
will have nothing to say to that * Wirelegs' — Captain 
Gordon's boy, I mean." 

Willie having promised not to follow Wirelegs's 
bad example, Batty at once formed a high opinion 
of him, and from that day forward proved him- 
self on all occasions a kind friend to the poor 
orphan. 

In a short time Mr Vere bought a pair of horses 
and a light waggon, — a kind of carriage much used 
in Canada, — and then Willie found plenty of work to 
do, and saw that Dick Batty would require all the 
assistance he could give him to turn out his master's 
equipage in a proper manner. At first, Batty had no 
great opinion of poor Willie's powers of usefulness, 
but ho soon changed this idea upon finding that the 
lad carried out all his orders with good-will and 
cheerfulness, doing all things heartily and well ; and 
it was not long before he reported to Mr Vere that 
" Willie, taken as a boy, was a good boy, and did a 
power of work." 

Things thus went on smoothly enough, until Willie 
had been nearly two months at Toronto, and was be- 
ginning thoroughly to understand his duties. It 
was, then, on a raw November evening, that Mr 
Vere returned rather late from riding, and told Batty, 
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when he took his horse, to get his carriage ready im- 
mediately, as he was engaged to dine out, and had 
forgotten to tell him so earlier. Dick promised his 
master he would be round as soon as he could get 
dressed; and hurrying off, he put the fresh horse in 
harness, in great haste, and drove to the front door, 
forgetting to give Willie any orders about cleaning 
the. animal which had just come in. 

Now Willie had, as yet, never been allowed to do 
anything but just carry out his fellow-servant's 
orders ; and the thought struck him that, as Batty 
had gone out without telling him what to do, he 
could not be blamed if he merely took off the saddle 
and bridle, and, fastening the horse up in his stall, 
left all the cleaning till his companion came back, 
whilst he could meanwhile comfortably enjoy him- 
self by the bright fire inside the barracks. He, how- 
ever, quickly recollected that if he neglected his 
duties merely because he might perhaps escape pun- 
ishment, " he would be serving his master with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers, and not in singleness of 
heart." Moreover, he had resolved " to do all things 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men/' He 
hesitated, therefore, but an instant, and then he set to 
work, and never rested until the horse had been pro- 
perly cleaned, fed, and made comfortable for the 
night, and the saddle, bits, and bridle had all been 
cleaned and put away in their proper places. Then, 
and not till then, did Willie cease from his work, 
and, locking up the stable door, he awaited hi& \u»&- 
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tor's return in his own comfortable room, with a 
happy heart and quiet conscience. 

Meanwhile Batty, when he had once fairly driven 
off from the barracks, remembered he had left Willie 
without any orders as to what to do, and all his 
peace of mind was gone for the evening. He knew 
he would not himself get home till past ten o'clock 
at night, and if the tired horse were to be left uncared 
for until that hour, he would most likely get a bad 
cold. " And then the bits," he thought to himself, 
" they will be as rusty as old iron if that boy hangs 
up the bridle just as it is. Oh dear; why would 
master bring a boy out here to spoil eveiything ? " 
Thus talking to himself, Batty drove on, whipping 
his horse from mere anxiety of mind, and refusing 
to be comforted the whole evening. 

Shortly after half-past ten o'clock, Willie heard 
his master's carriage drive into the barrack-square, 
and, lighting his lantern, he at once went to the 
stables, where Batty soon followed him. 

" Here, Willie," cried the latter, " hold this horse, 
whilst I take a look around." 

And getting down from the waggon, Dick Batty 
seized the lantern, and entered the stable with a 
mournful countenanca 

" Hulloa," he cried immediately afterwards, " how 
is this ? The horse is clean and bedded up. Who 
has done this, Willie?" 

" I did my best to make him comfortable," replied 
boy ; "but I am afraid he is not very clean,' 
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"Not clean! why, he is as clean as clean; but 
where is the saddle and bridle ? " 

"I put them in their proper places," answered 
Willie. 

"And so you have, I do declare, bits and all, 
cleaned beautiful Why, Willie, taken as a boy, you 
are the most wonderful boy I have ever seen; and 
to-night you have taken that load off my mind as 
was nigh enough to turn a man's hair gray. So you 
have, my boy, and I shall never forget it." 

Dick Batty was as good as his word, and became 
a true friend to Orphan Willie, teaching him all he 
knew himself, and making him before long a thorough 
little groom. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Orphan Willie soon became a general favourite in 
the Toronto barracks, and every one had a good word 
to say for him, with the exception of Wirelegs, Cap- 
tain Gordon's boy, who had taken a great dislike to 
him from the first. 

Wirelegs was a lad a little older and somewhat 
taller than Willie. He was a Canadian by birth, 
and his parents had sadly neglected him as a child, 
leaving him to play about in the streets when he 
ought to have been at school, and never caring to ^s^ 
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him the least religious instruction. The consequence 
was, that Wirelegs, as might have been expected, 
turned out an idle young scamp, and not at all a nice 
companion for other boys. Batty therefore told 
Willie to have nothing to do with him, and the lat- 
ter, only too willing to follow his advice, refused on 
more than one occasion to play with Wirelegs when 
asked by him to do so. This made the lad very 
angry with Willie, and he had several times abused 
him, and called him names, without being brought 
to account for it. Of course, he only became the 
more saucy in consequence, and, fancying Willie was 
a coward, he made up his mind to take the first 
opportunity of insulting him in public. When, 
therefore, one day Willie passed a number of the 
soldiers' children who were playing together, Wire- 
legs shouted out to him, " Come here, Molly Coddle, 
and have a game at rounders." 

Willie merely declined, and walked on; whilst 
Wirelegs cried out — 

" There 's a coward for you, boys ; he is afraid of 
being hit by the ball There, be off with you, Molly, 
and tell 'Tater-head to take good care of you. He 
had better wrap* you up in silver-paper, and put you 
into a band-box." 

"Who do you call 'Tater-head?" askec} Willie, 
stopping short. 

" What, have you never heard why Dick Batty's 
head is like abater?" 

"No, I have not." 
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"Well, then, because it has got eyes in it, but 
never no hair." 

And Wirelegs laughed loud at his own joke ; add- 
ing, after a minute, "The*e, now you know it; and 
you may go and tell the old rascal himself, if you 
like, Mr Jerry Sneak." 

"Dick Batty is not a rascal, and I am not a 
sneak," cried Willie, getting angry at last. 

" If you contradict me, 1 11 punch your head, you 
little coward," roared Wirelegs, coming forward. 

To be called a coward a second time was too much 
for Willie's temper ; and, forgetting in his anger the 
lessons he had been taught, both in behaviour and 
in grammar, he cried out, " You punch my head — 
you, Wirelegs; take care it's me that don't punch 
your'n;" and, darting forward, he planted his right 
fist in his enemy's left eye with such force as fairly 
to astonish him. 

Wirelegs, however, soon recovered himself, and, 
rusbing upon Willie, the battle raged fiercely and 
furiously for some time. At length, when both the 
lads were fairly out of breath, the Coloners orderly 
soldier came up, and separated them, driving the 
rest of the boys away with his stick. Neither of 
the fighters were very sorry at being thus divided ; 
for Willie was beginning to feel heartily ashamed of 
his passion ; whilst Wirelegs had suffered by far the 
most in the battle, having received two black eyes 
to Willie's one, and having also got so severe a blow 
on his left cheek, as to give him the &\^£&rax\£& <& 
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being constantly sucking the very largest of bull's- 
eyes. 

That very afternoon, as Mr Vere was going out, 
he met Captain Gordon, who said — 

" Vere, I wish you would speak to that new boy 
of yours, as he seems a quarrelsome little monkey, 
and has been giving my lad two such awful black 
eyes, that he will not be able to wait at mess for 
ever so long, which is a great nuisance." 

Mr Vere was very sorry to hear such an account 
of Willie, whom he was beginning to like very much ; 
he therefore told Batty to see the boy at once, and 
to inquire how the whole affair happened. 

Batty, accordingly, went down to Willie, looking 
very serious and grave, and asked him how he had 
managed to get into such a scrape. As soon, how- 
ever, as he had heard a true statement of what had 
taken place that morning, he immediately forgot 
his position as an instructor of youth, and, walking 
fiercely up and down the room, he cried out — 

" He called me 'Tater-head, did he ? that Wirelegs, 
the young scamp. I wish I had got him here, I would 
soon 'tater him. I hope you gave it him well, lad — 
the young ne'er-do-well ! " 

It is almost needless to say after this, that Dick 
Batty proved to his master, when he came home, that 
Willie had been quite in the right in the morning 
affray, and that Wirelegs was an " owdashust young 
scamp, and ought to be turned out of barracks !" 

Mr Vere accordingly told Captain Gordon, when 
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he met him in the evening, that he had inquired 
into the cause of the fight between the lads, and that 
he found Wirelegs was entirely to blame. 

" Oh yes, of course," replied the captain, " it is 
all very well for your boy to say that mine was to 
blame ; but mine says yours was in fault." 

" Perhaps, gentlemen," interrupted the colonel of 
the regiment, who was sitting near, " you will allow 
me to decide that point, as I happened to see the 
whole fight from my window/' 

The colonel then gave a full description of the 
battle, and what had caused it, finishing by saying, 
" And I am happy to add, that before my orderly, 
whom I sent to separate the boys, could get round, 
Mr Wirelegs, as they call him, had received a thorough 
good threshing, which, I must own, he richly de- 
served." • 

Captain Gordon was much vexed when he heard 
how badly his boy had behaved; but he did not 
discharge him at that time, hoping he might im- 
prove. A few days afterwards, however, he entered 
his room suddenly, and finding Wirelegs employed 
busily cleaning his somewhat untidy hair with his 
ivory-backed hair-brushes, he dismissed him upon 
the spot ; and there were few persons in the barracks 
who did not agree with Dick Batty's assertion, "that 
it was a good thing, too, and the regiment was well 
shut of that Wirelegs." 

Poor Willie could hot show himself in public until 
his black eye got well ; and he was in <&\&^&£&s&s& 
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unable to go to church the following Sunday; he, 
however, read the service to himself, and had just 
finished, when Batty came into his room, and took 
up one of his books. 

"Ah, Willie," he cried, "I cannot make much of 
such small print as that. Indeed, I find it harder to 
read print than to read writing ; for I have learnt to 
write a letter in the school of the regiment." 

" Have you really ? " answered Willie ; " then, per- 
haps, you would be able to read the writing at the 
beginning of my Bible." 

"Well, there is no harm in trying," said Batty, 
turning to the fly-leaf; "W— i— 1; oh, that's Wil- 
liam, of course ; and this little word is ' from ; ' but 
I cannot quite make out the second word ; it begins 
with a big D, and ends with a m or n ; is it Dunn 
or Drum ? " 

" No," answered Willifc, laughing ; " it is Dean — 
my name is William Dean, you know." 

" Dean — your name is Dean — is it really ? How 
very odd ! my best friend's name is Dean, too. Have 
you any relatives in the army ? " 

" I once had an uncle who enlisted, but we never 
heard of him afterwards." 

"An uncle, had you, my boy ? and had he a queer 
long name besides, can you remember ? " 

" His name was Clifford Dean, I know ; because 
my aunt told me he was called after her first mis- 
tress, when she was Miss Clifford." 

" Clifford ! — that is the name," shouted Batty, in 
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great joy; "because I always remembered it by 
thinking of the white cliffs of old England. Well, 
Willie, I am right glad to be able to say that a short 
time since Clifford Dean was alive and well; and 
was a sergeant in the Eoyal Artillery, then stationed 
at Quebec/' 

"It must be Uncle Clifford, I do think," cried 
Willie, much excited; "but where has he gone to 
now?" 

" I expect he is still at Quebec," answered Batty — 
" at any rate, you shall write a letter for me to him 
there, and they will be sure to send it on to him if 
he has left." 

" Oh, I shall be so glad if he turns out to be Uncle 
Clifford," said Willie; "but how did you come to 
know him ? " 

" I will just tell you all about it," replied Batty, 
seating himself for a long story. 

"Well, you must know this regiment arrived at 
Quebec last May from the West Indies ; and as the 
transport could not get near enough to the wharf to 
land us, we were all crowded on board a small 
steamer, and started for the landing-place. We had 
got nearly half way between the ship and the shore, 
and I, who was at the time acting as an officer's 
servant, was standing in plain clothes near the stern 
of the steamer, when I heard a loud cry of ' Boat 
ahead! look out! take care!' which was followed 
by a slight crash, and the captain of our vessel 
shouted out, ' Stop her ! we have run. dovrci a, ta&l 
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"The engines were stopped at once; and whilst 
the steamer rolled backwards and forwards, as the 
soldiers rushed from side to side, I saw a man in 
uniform float by, struggling against the stream, 
which is very rapid sometimes at Quebec. I was 
luckily standing near a coil of rope at the time ; so, 
throwing off my jacket, I seized one end of the rope, 
and, jumping overboard, struck out for the drowning 
soldier. I soon reached him, as I was a strong 
swimmer; and getting him to lay hold of the rope, 
I shouted to my comrades, and they quickly hauled 
us alongside the steamer, when we were easily taken 
on board, as she was very deep in the water. 

" So soon as he recovered, Sergeant Dean — for it 
was your uncle I had helped — came forward, and 
thanked me for being the means, under Providence, 
of saving his life; and from that hour we became 
the best of friends. 

" Your uncle soon found me out when we reached 
our quarters, and all the time we remained at 
Quebec — which was nigh upon six weeks — he was 
always trying to do me good ; and it is from what he 
said to me that I now go to church every Sunday." 

"Why, I thought the soldiers all went to church 
regularly," said Willie. 

" Not the officers' servants ; they are not obliged 
to attend church parade ; and so I once explained 
to master, when he asked me if I had been to 
church." 
. " Why, what did you tell him ?" asked Willie. 
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" I only said that being as how his servant, I was 
exempt from that 'ere duty." 

" And what did master say to that ? " 

" He just said he was sorry I looked upon it as a 
duty, and not as a pleasure, and that he was the last 
man to force anybody to go to church against his 
will; since then, Willie, I have become wiser, and 
now I am always sorry if I am forced to miss the 
Sunday service." 

So saying, Dick Batty left the room to take a look 
at his horses, telling Willie, at the same time, that 
he could go on with his reading. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next day proving wet, Batty had plenty of time 
on his hands ; he therefore asked Willie if he had a 
mind to write a letter for him to Sergeant Dean, and 
the boy having willingly agreed, the following lines 
were dictated by Dick : — 

" Toronto Barracks, 2d December 1845. 

" My dear Sergeant, — I hope this will find you 
in good health, as it leaves me at present. 

" I write to say that my old master rejoined the 
regiment last September, and brought out mt\i \sxxa. 
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an English lad as groom; what I think of that boy, 
taken as a boy, I can't rightly say here, as he is writ- 
ing this letter for me ; but I hope to show that he 
is your nephew. He says his uncle, Clifford Dean 
by name, enlisted nigh upon eighteen years ago, and 
has nbt since been heard of; his, that is Willie's, 
father was named William Dean, and his mother 
was Euth Payne before she married. Hoping that 
you are Willie's uncle Clifford, and that you will be 
glad to hear of your nephew, I will say no more at 
present. — Your true friend, Dick Batty." 

" Thank you, Willie," said Batty, when the letter 
was ended ; " what a scholard you are ; it will be long 
before I can write so small as that; but I do think I 
will just add a post-boy myself" 

" A what V 1 asked Willie. 

" Why, when Jack Smith the other day told the 
schoolmaster he had signed his name to a letter, and 
had forgotten to say something he wanted, the master 
said, 'Add a post-boy, and that will do as well;' so I 
am just going to write a post-boy." 

"Perhaps the master said postscript," suggested 
Willie. 

" Well, postscript or post-boy, it 's much the same," 
replied Batty ; " and if you will just run and feed 
the horses, I will write one." 

So saying, Dick Batty seized the pen and paper, 
and beginning at the top left-hand corner of the page, 
and ending at the foot of .the right-hand corner oppo- 
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site, he wrote with much trouble, and in curious- 
looking letters, this sentence, — 

" Taken as a boy, he *s an outandouter? 

Now Dick got on pretty well until he came to the 
d in the word " and/' then he could not remember 
whether in the letter d the stroke after the o was 
made above or below the line, and he wrote it at last 
like the letter g. The consequence was, that when 
Sergeant Dean read the letter, he was fairly puzzled 
with the postscript. At first sight he fancied his 
friend had written, " Taken as a boy, he is an ourang- 
outang;" but, after a moment's thought, he gave up 
this reading of the sentence as too absurd, and, taking 
the paper to the acting schoolmaster, he a§ked his 
opinion of it. 

Now, the schoolmaster was only too much used to 
reading writing like Batty's ; so he merely laughed, 
and said, much to the sergeant's relief of mind, 
" Your friend means to say, that somebody, taken as 
a boy, is an out-and-outer." 

Sergeant Dean was truly thankful to find that he 
had so near a relation living near him ; and he lost 
no time in writing to claim his nephew. He said 
that, when last in England, he had made many in- 
quiries about his poor brother and his wife, and 
could only learn that they were both dead, and that 
their only child had been claimed by somebody soon 
after the loss of his parents ; but nobody could tell 
him who this person was, or to what place the boy 
had been taken. 
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The sergeant added, that he had already spoken 
to his captain, who had promised to try and get him 
appointed to the command of the first escort of his 
corps which should he sent through Toronto. He 
therefore looked forward to seeing his little nephew 
before very long, when he hoped he would be glad 
to welcome his Uncle Clifford. 

Orphan Willie was truly pleased to find that his 
uncle was still alive, and wrote him a long letter in 
his own name. Meanwhile, winter had set in at 
Toronto; the ground was covered with snow, and 
nothing was seen in the streets but sledges — or 
sleighs, as the Canadians call them — of all descrip- 
tions, from the rough, lumbering sledge of the farmer, 
to the light, gaily-painted sleigh of the gentry, which, 
covered with robes of warm and handsome furs, 
glided swiftly along, the silver bells on the horses' 
harness tinkling gaily in the bright, frosty air. 

Willie was often taken out by his master in his 
handsome, dark-blue sleigh; and, wrapped up warmly, 
he enjoyed the drives greatly, and soon became ac- 
quainted, not only with the wide, straight streets of 
the town, and the well-tilled fields close around it, 
but he also saw, more than once, the rough snake 
fences of the more distant settler, his small log-hut, 
and his fields still covered with the stumps of trees 
which formerly grew thickly on his now bare farm. 

Dreary enough was the appearance sometimes of 
these rude, early settlements. Not a tree to be seen 
anywhere ; for the fanners looked upon all trees as 
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natural enemies in a country where their fields had 
to be reclaimed from the thick forests ; and they cut 
down and burnt every stick of timber they came 
across, until, at length, nothing was to be seen, for 
miles together, but a dreary waste of hideous-looking 
stumps, enclosed here and there by the equally ugly 
zig-zag fences. 

Time passed on, and winter had been followed by 
spring — the sudden, impatient spring of the new 
world — which changes, in the course of few sun- 
shiny days, the whole face of the country, from the 
dark hue of winter, to the bright appearance of early 
summer, and causes the trees to put forth leaves, 
and the grass to grow green sometimes in a single 
day. Spring, again, had been nearly succeeded by 
the warm Canadian summer, when, towards the end 
of May, Willie learnt that a party of the Eoyal 
Artillery had just arrived at the barracks, and that 
the sergeant in command was asking for him. He 
hastened out at once, and was soon greeted by a 
handsome, soldier-like-looking man, who turned out 
to be " Uncle Clifford." 

" Ha, Willie, my lad, I am right glad to see you 
at last," cried the sergeant, warmly shaking him by 
the hand. " Why, the boy is the very image of his 
father; and yet he has the clear blue eyes of his 
poor mother; and how is Dick Batty, pray?" 

" Oh, Batty is quite well, thank you. He is in 
the barracks, and I will show you the way to his 
quarters." 
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So saying, nephew and uncle went in search of 
Dick; and, having found him, the three sat down 
together to talk over olden times. 

At length Batty said, " How was it, sergeant, that 
when you enlisted you never told your friends what 
had become of you? so that you were nigh upon 
losing all knowledge of your nephew, if it had not 
been for a sort of chance like." 

" Well, Batty, I will tell you ; but, as it is a long 
story, I had better leave it till after supper." 

Sergeant Dean, accordingly, after the evening 
meal, told his tale as follows : — 

" My brother William and myself were the only 
children my father ever had ; and our mother died 
young, whilst I was still a boy, leaving her husband 
to struggle as best he might, with all his troubles. 
And they were not slight ones, I can assure you; for 
grandfather had run the little farm he held sadly into 
debt, and my father had to battle all his life to prevent 
the roof from being sold over his head. The conse- 
quence was, that my brother was obliged, from quite a 
lad, to work like a day-labourer on the farm, neglect- 
ing his education altogether, and striving, from morn- 
ing to night, to help his father to get a living out of 
the poverty-stricken fields. When quite grown up, he 
had scarcely learnt to write his name, or to read his 
Bible ; whilst I, on the contrary, who had, through his 
interference, been allowed to attend constantly a day- 
school near our home, was as well-educated at sixteen 
as most of the farmers' sons in the neighbourhood. 
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" Our father died when I was eighteen years old, 
and then William resolved to struggle no longer to 
keep the farm, but to let it go, and to hire himself 
out as a day-labourer to a squire who lived near. 

" The farm was therefore got rid of; and when all 
the debts were paid, we hired a small cottage, and set 
to work as farm-servants on Squire Degrave's pro- 
perty. 

" For about six months things went on pleasantly 
enough, and we earned between us quite sufficient 
for our moderate wants. As for myself, I was as 
happy as the day was long, for I saw constantly little 
Euth Payne, my earliest friend and companion, who 
was a daughter of Mr Payne, the squire's bailiff. 

"Euth was about the same age as myself, and 
seemed to like me as well as I did her, and I had 
made up my mind, so soon as I became of age, to 
speak to her, and ask her to be my wife ; but as yet 
I had never hinted a word to her on the subject, 
when, one morning, dear William said to me, — 

" ' Cliff, I have been thinking I could manage to 
keep a wife now, as well as another man/ 

"'Of course you can, brother/ I replied; 'and 
until I can get married myself, which won't be for 
some years yet, you may trust to me to do my best 
to help you on a bit/ 

"'Thank you, Cliff; you are a kind lad. But. I 
hope to be able to support little Euth without any 
help from anybody/ 

"'Who did you say, William V I exclaimed. 
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" ' Little Euth Payne, to be sure. I have spoken 
to her father already, and he has no objection ; but 
says it will take some time before his missus agrees 
to the match, as she thinks her daughter might do 
better/ 

" ' She will never find a more honest man/ I 
answered, leaving the room, for I could bear it no 
longer. Here was my own dear brother, who had 
been more than a father to me, wishing to marry the 
very woman I had long fixed upon as my future 
wife. What was to be done ? I could not interfere, 
and try to win the girl my brother so truly loved, 
neither could I bear to see Ruth married to another ; 
I therefore made up my mind to quit the country 
altogether, and the next morning, leaving a letter for 
poor William, I walked over to the market-town and 
enlisted for the Eoyal Artillery. 

" In my letter to my brother, I merely said that, 
now that he was about to take a partner for life, he 
would miss me no longer. I had therefore made up 
my mind to see a little of the world, and intended to 
enlist. I then begged him not to try and find me 
out, as I was determined not to be bought off, and 
would myself come and see him as soon after his 
marriage as I could manage to do so. 

" Poor William, however, did try to find me out, 
but the recruiting-serjeant pretended he did not know 
whether I had enlisted for the cavalry or infantry, 
and my brother was forced at last to give up all 
inquiries. 
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" I joined at Woolwich, and soon after being dis- 
missed from drill, I was placed in orders for Jamaica. 
Before sailing, however, I bought a gold ring with 
the money I had saved from my bounty, and I en- 
closed it in a letter to William, saying that I was 
tinder orders for foreign service, but was well and 
happy, and that I hoped, when he married Euth, 
that she would wear the ring I sent her, in remem- 
brance of her absent brother Clifford. 

"I served five years in Jamaica, and was then 
ordered home with my battery. I got leave the fol- 
lowing Christmas to go home for six weeks, and 
started for Squire Degrave's in high spirits, thinking 
how kindly I should be welcomed by my brother and 
his wife. Alas 1 I only arrived there to hear they 
were both dead, William having been killed by an 
explosion in a coal-mine some six months before. 
The following day I travelled to where the accident 
took place, and there I learnt that poor William's 
only living child had been claimed, and taken away 
south, but where, no one could tell me. I visited the 
churchyard, where a plain tombstone had been placed 
over my brother's grave by the owner of the coal-pit 
in which he met his death, and, finding there was 
nothing else to be done, I returned to Woolwich, and 
rejoined my regiment, after having been only absent 
about ten days." 

" How was it you did not remember Aunt Betty ?" 
asked Willie. 

"I don't know, I am sure; but I had nevet Sfcea. 

o 
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her since I could remember, and she never entered 
my thoughts at the time, though, I suppose now, she 
must have taken charge of the little orphan." 

"Yes," replied Willie, "she was as kind as a 
mother to me, and I lived with her until last 
June." 

"Did she ever speak about your father, lad?" in- 
quired the sergeant. 

"Yes, often. She told me he married about six 
months after his brother had run away to be a sol- 
dier, and that at first both my father and mother had 
lived very happily together — indeed, until my eldest 
sister, Euth, was three years old, and I was nearly 
eighteen months. Then, as the winter came on, my 
father could hardly earn so much as he wished to 
give my mother to keep the house, and, learning that 
much higher wages could be earned on a coal-field 
some thirty miles distant, he in an unhappy moment 
made up his mind to . go there. Aunt Betty helped 
him to move with some of her savings, and we were 
soon settled in a dirty little village near the coal-pit 
where father had obtained work. Poor father worked 
hard ; but he had not been used to the kind of labour, 
and did not therefore earn so much as he expected. 
Also, everything was much dearer than in the country 
he had come from ; and the village was an unhealthy 
one at the best of times. Altogether, father and 
mother were both very sorry they had ever left their 
former home. And when little Euth and myself 
both caught fever, and my dear sister died, father 
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said that, come what might, so soon as mother was 
strong again — for she was not very well at the time — 
he would return to the country again. Aunt Betty 
had even promised to assist them to move back to 
their first home, when that dreadful explosion took 
place, and I lost father, mother, and a little baby- 
brother, who had just been christened Clifford, all in 
one week. Aunt Betty saw an account of the acci- 
dent in the papers, and lost no time in claiming me ; 
and, bringing me back with her to the Grange, we 
lived there happily together in the north lodge/ 1 

"Good Aunt Betty!" exclaimed Uncle Clifford. 
" You have much to be thankful for, Willie ; and I 
hope you will never forget the Christian lessons she 
must have taught you." 

" I trust not, Uncle Clifford ; at any rate, it will 
not be her fault if I do." 

"Well, sergeant," interrupted Batty, "we must 
talk more of Willie when you come back this way, 
as it is late now, and you must be up betimes in the 
morning." So saying, Batty walked off with Uncle 
Clifford, to show him his bed. 




chapter vnr. 

,e Clifford returned from London, Canada 
^ the following Saturday, having Taaii<5&& cre^x 
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his men to the detachment of artillery which was 
stationed there ; and as he had obtained permission 
to remain at Toronto until the Tuesday afterwards, 
Willie saw a great deal of the good sergeant. 

" Uncle," said Willie, on one occasion, " I heard 
one of the sergeants of this regiment say that you 
were not a bad sort of fellow for a saint. What did 
he mean ? " 

" Well, Willie, you must know that in the army 
those men who devote themselves to living a truly 
Christian life, are but too often annoyed by the 
behaviour of their thoughtless fellow-soldiers, who, 
forgetting the true meaning of the word, call them 
'saints/ as a term of reproach. 1 was fortunate 
enough to fall in with a young officer who could not 
bring himself to follow his comrades into all kinds of 
follies and sins, and was therefore laughed at by his 
brother-officers, called a saint, and left pretty much 
to himself. This only made him the more earnest 
in performing what he thought was his duty, and, 
encouraged by the military chaplain, he spoke to 
several of his men, myself amongst the number, and 
got us to promise to attend the chaplain's lectures, 
which he gave in the barracks once a week. The 
chaplain having thus got us to give him a patient • 
hearing, succeeded in getting myself and one or two 
others to see the folly of our past lives, and to pro- 
mise to lead more Christian ones for the future. 
Now our troubles commenced in earnest ; our com- 
panions would have nothing to say to us: they, as 
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it were, cast us out from their society, though not 
allowing us to go in peace ; for they took every op- 
portunity of turning us into ridicule, trying always 
to entrap us into sin, and rejoicing greatly when 
some poor fellow, who could stand the persecution no 
longer, would fall back into his former mode of life, 
leaving us much discouraged by his desertion. With 
regard to myself, the treatment I received from my 
fellow-soldiers did me more good than harm; for had 
they left me alone, I might have continued to halt 
between two opinions ; but when they tried to force 
me to do that which I did not think right, by harsh 
and cruel means, the natural determination of my 
character was of use to me, and enabled me then to 
fight a good fight; by which means I was forced, as it 
were, into the ways of truth, and have ever since 
been rewarded by peace of mind." 

" But did not the other soldiers soon get tired of 
annoying you, uncle?" asked Willie. 

" They did at last, but not for a long time ; and I 
would more willingly march up to the mouth of an 
enemy's cannon than go through again what I did as 
a young man. It was not only that my former 
friends and companions began to look upon me as 
their enemy, I was actually persecuted on all sides. 
If I knelt down to say my prayers at night, a dozen 
boots would be sent at my head from different parts 
of the room; and the sergeant in charge of it would 
Tefuse to interfere in the matter, if I complained. 
Again, somebody would often upset my bed, or dirty 
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my belts the minute before the officer was coming 
round to inspect; and greatly did they all rejoice 
if th6 'saint/ as they called me, got into trouble 
through their unkind tricks. It was, of course, a 
much better joke to them if I happened to be ordered 
punishment drill at any time : then they would 
gather together to laugh as I marched up and down, 
calling out that after all his * saintship' was not much 
better than other people. Not that we ever pre- 
tended to be better than others ; far from it, we only 
asked them to let us live in peace with them, which 
they would not do. This feeling against me was 
carried to such an extent, that when my captain, 
noticing that I was always smart and clean on parade, 
and seldom brought before him for any fault, asked 
my pay -sergeant if there was any reason why I 
should not be recommended for promotion, and the 
latter replied, ' I know nothing against him, sir, only 
his being a saint/ Luckily for me, my captain was 
a married man of many years' service, who knew the 
true meaning of the word ' saint/ when applied to a 
soldier. He therefore merely said, ' The man might 
have a worse character;' and, recommending me to 
the colonel that very day, I was at once promoted, 
and have risen steadily in the service until I am now 
a pay-sergeant." 

"I suppose, then, uncle, that you can now do 
pretty well as you like," said Willie. 

" So long as I do my duty, no one can find fault 
with me; but my fellow-sergeants still speak of me 
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as if I was a little wrong in my head ; and, indeed, I 
believe they really do think me a little mad, for 
trying to carry out the vows which were made for 
us all alike at our baptism." 

Dick Batty now entered the room, and cried out, 
"What is all this about the wild pigeons building 
somewhere near the London road? Master has 
heard about it, and wishes to know if you have seen 
them." 

" No, I did not Bee them myself but I heard at 
Woodstock that they were building their nests in 
the Bush a few miles from that place." 

" Then, if master wants to see them, he had better 
start at once, I suppose." 

" Yes, I should say so ; I heard that they never 
remained more than six weeks in their breeding 
place, and I think they have been there more than 
a month already." 

" I will just tell master that," replied Batty, who 
went off at once to do so, and, returning a short time 
afterwards, said — 

" Master has given orders to have everything ready 
for a start on Tuesday next, and Willie is to go with 
him." 

"I am very glad master is not going before Tuesday, 
as I should have been sorry to miss Uncle -Clifford," 
Willie cried, looking affectionately at the sergeant. 

"I should have been right sorry, too, to miss you,lad; 
but now we shall see as much of each other as possi- 
ble, for I must also leave early on Tuesday morning." 
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Before lie did leave, however, Sergeant Dean told 
Willie he had spoken to the military chaplain about 
him, and had asked him to see that he was properly 
prepared for confirmation the following spring, when 
he would be sixteen years of age. The chaplain had 
very kindly promised to allow him to attend a class 
he intended to form in the barracks for the benefit 
of the young soldiers, and more especially of some 
lads in the band, who had been reared in the regi- 
ment ; and Uncle Clifford warmly urged his nephew 
to take advantage of this favourable opportunity of 
adding to his religious knowledge ; finishing by turn- 
ing to Batty, and saying — 

" And now, Dick, why should you not also attend 
these meetings, and go up with Willie for confirma- 
tion V 

" sergeant, I am too old." 

" Never too old to do right, Dick — never too old 
to obey orders." 

" How obey orders, sergeant ? " inquired Batty. 

"Why, you tell me that you do not stop the sacra- 
ment of a Sunday, because you were never confirmed; 
now, here is a chance of your being confirmed, and 
thus being able to obey our Saviour's last command, 
' This do in remembrance of me/ " 

" Is it really so in the Bible ? " asked Batty. 

"Yes; you will find it so written in the 22d 
chapter of St Luke, and also in the 11th chapter of 
St Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. Willie 
will doubtless read both chapters to you at your 
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leisure; and, pray, think seriously of what I have 
asked you to do." 

"That I will, sergeant," answered Batty; "for a 
command is a command anyhow, and ought to be 
obeyed." 

Tuesday luckily turned out fine, and Willie, having 
parted with his uncle, started early in the morning, 
in attendance upon his master, on a visit to the 
Canadian Bush. 

The Hamilton steamer took them as far as that 
town, which is situated at the north-western corner 
of Lake Ontario, and, disembarking there, they 
started for Woodstock, a village half way on the 
road between Hamilton and London. 

After an up-hill drive through the sandy streets 
of the straggling town of Hamilton, the travellers 
reached a good plank road, consisting of thickly- 
sawn planks, placed close together across the road, 
and pegged down upon sleepers running the opposite 
way. 

This kind of road, which looks not unlike the 
common flooring of a room, is much used in Canada, 
where wood is only too plentiful, and is pleasant 
enough to travel upon, although it is said to lame 
horses, in consequence of the great springiness of 
the planks. 

Mr Vere, however, admired the road greatly, and 
his light waggon ran over it so swiftly, that they 
reached Woodstock at an early hour in the after- 
noon. 
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Here the horses were put up, and inquiries were 
made about the breeding-ground of the wild pigeons. 
Every one was talking about these wonderful birds 
in the village ; Mr Vere soon learnt, therefore, that 
a flock of the American passenger pigeons had 
selected, this year, a spot in the Bush, only a few 
miles from Woodstock, for building their nests. 

The ground thus taken up by the pigeons was said 
to extend fully ten miles in length, by about a mile 
in breadth ; whilst every tree in this large space was 
covered with nests, some trees containing as many 
as a hundred. 

Large as this tract was, Mr Vere learnt that some- 
times the breeding-place of this species of bird was 
four times as large, extending as far as forty miles 
in length; but as the habits of the pigeons were 
always the same, the present smaller breeding-ground 
would prove equally well worth seeing. 

The next morning, having hired a guide, Mr Vere 
started with Willie at an early hour. Their course 
led at first down what is called in Canada a 
"corduroy road." This (the earliest kind of road 
made by new settlers) consists of thin trunks and 
branches of trees, which are merely cut in lengths, 
and laid across the track; and it derives its name 
from its fancied likeness to that kind of cloth, much 
used by labourers for nether garments. As the trees 
are almost all different sizes, the bumping received 
by travellers passing over corduroy roads is by no 
means slight; Mr Vere, therefore, was very glad 
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when, driving up to a small hut built of thick logs, 
the guide told him he must leave his carriage, and 
go the rest of his way on foot. 

The owner of this Bush dwelling was out when 
they arrived, and Mr Vere went with the guide in 
search of him; while Willie, having received leave 
from the settler's wife to use a small shed for the 
purpose, put up the horses as comfortably as he could. 

Mr Vere had followed the gtiide for some distance, 
when the latter said — 

"Yonder is Bob Miller hisself in his ' Sugar- 
Bush:" 

"What do you call a sugar -bush?" asked Mr 
Vere ; " I see nothing but large trees." 

" Them 's the sugar-bush, master — they be maple- 
trees; and Bob Miller makes a sight of sugar out 
of 'em." 

Bob Miller himself now came forward, with his 
axe in his hand, looking as handsome a specimen of 
the Canadian backwoodsman as could, perhaps, be 
met with in the colony. 

"Good day, sir," he said. "Are you looking for 
me?" 

" Yes," replied Mr Vere. " This lad tells me you 
can show me where the pigeons are building their 
nests in the Bush. If you will kindly do so, I shall 
be happy to pay you for your' trouble." 

"No trouble at alL I shall be glad to go with 
you, if you will pay me for my time; for time is 
money to the like of us." 
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" Well, we will not quarrel about the terms," re- 
plied Mr Vere, laughing. " I will engage you for 
the whole day at your own price." 

" Very good, sir ; I am at your service." 

So saying, the giant — for a giant he was, both in 
height and strength — shouldered his axe, and pre- 
pared to start. 

" Wait a minute," said Mr Vere. " I am interested 
in this Sugar-Bush, as the lad tells me this wood is 
called. Can you inform me how the sugar is made ?" 

"Surely, surely," answered Bob Miller, allowing 
his heavy axe to rest on the ground. " This Sugar- 
Bush belongs to us, and a very tidy lot of sugar we 
get from it every year. Well, sir, you must know, 
these trees are all sugar maples ; and in the spring 
and fall, when the sap is running up and down the 
trunks of them, we just cut a small hole in the bark, 
and putting in a sort of wooden spout, we catch the 
sap in those small buckets you see hanging against 
the trees. This sap — taste it sir," continued Bob, 
holding a bucket to Mr Vere — " you will find it not 
unlike very weak sugar-and-water, with a slight dash 
of the maple in it. Well, sir, this sap we catch in 
great quantities, and, boiling it down, we make it into 
cakes of a coarse, brown colour, which is well known 
amongst settlers as maple sugar, and is much used 
at all the clearings in the Bush." 

" Is the sugar sweet ?" asked Mr Vere. 

"Yes, very; but it is rather coarse, and always 
keeps a certain taste of the maple-tree. I dare say 
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it could be refined, however ; but we can sell as much 
as we make in its present state." 

" I should like to buy some of it," said Mr Vere. 
" My missus will be glad to sell you any quantity 
when we get back to the house," returned the man, 
leading the way in that direction. 

Mr Vere followed; and, having ordered from "the 
missus" as much maple sugar as he wanted, suggested 
that they had better start in search of the pigeons. 

Bob Miller once again reshouldered his axe in a 
business-like manner, and led off immediately, fol- 
lowed by Mr Vere, the guide, and Willie, who had 
obtained his master's leave to go with him. 

After a short walk through the forest, (Bush it is 
called by the Canadians, although there is often but 
little underwood in it, and most of the trees are very 
large,) Bob Miller led the party to the banks of a 
small stream, and after a slight search along its 
course, he exclaimed — 

" They have taken away the ' dug-out/ I do 
declare." 

" What is a ' dug-out V " inquired Mr Vere. 
" Why, a ' dug-out ' is a canoe made of a single 
"trunk of timber, by scooping out the inside after it 
lias been shaped." 

" Oh, indeed/' said Mr Vere ; " then we cannot get 
across the stream, I suppose." 

" Surely, yes," answered Bob ; " only it will take 
longer, as only one at a time can cross in my bark 
canoe." 
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Thus saying, Miller retraced his steps into the 
forest, and shortly returned, carrying on his shoulders 
an Indian canoe, made of the inner bark of the birch- 
tree, large sheets of which had been sewed together. 
The stitches and divisions had then been covered 
over with a kind of rosin or gum, thus making the 
boat quite watertight. 

Miller soon placed the canoe on the water, where 
it floated prettily enough ; but, at the same time, it 
looked so very slight and unsteady, that Mr Vere 
hesitated before getting into it; asking Bob Miller 
" if that cockle-shell were safe." 

"Safe ! oh yes, it's safe enough, if you will kneel 
down in its centre, and not move; but I guess a 
good sneeze would capsize it." 

Mr Vere, accordingly, knelt down in the canoe, as 
directed, and Bob Miller, having done the same, 
paddled him across in safety; then, returning for the 
others, and cautioning them again not to move, he 
managed to land the whole party on the opposite 
side of the stream without accident 

The path now led through a small clearing, where 
the backwoodsmen — or lumberers, as they are called 
— had cut down all the finest trees for timber, which 
had been afterwards squared in huge beams, and then 
floated down the stream till they reached the lake, 
where they were formed into large rafts ; which, sail- 
ing over the lake, and down the St Lawrence, at length 
reached Quebec, where they were broken up, and the 
timber shipped for England, 
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As he passed this spot, Mr Vere asked his guide 
"how much money a lumberer could clear by a day's 
•work/' 

"It depends quite upon the man himself," Bob 
Miller answered. " Some, for instance, cannot make 
a dollar a day, work as hard as they can, whilst 
others, who are skilled at the trade, can earn twice 
as much, without doing themselves an injury/' 

" But common farm-labourers earn a dollar, that 
is to say, four shillings a day, do they not, out here ?" 
inquired Mr Vere. 

"They must be right good hands to earn a dollar 
a day all the year round," replied Bob; "though 
some, I must say, are worth it. But the newly- 
arrived emigrants can't get near that sum, though 
they all come out expecting to do so." 

"Are the emigrants taken care of upon their 
arrival ?" asked Mr Vere. 

"Yes, surely; there is a Government agent at 
Quebec, whose business it is to help all the new 
arrivals to the place where they may wish to go, or 
wherever labour may be wanted at the time; and 
wooden barracks are built here and there, all about 
the country, for the use of the emigrants on their way 
to their new homes." 

"Do many emigrants arrive every year?" asked 
Mr Vere. 

"Oh yes, a power of folk come out, surely; but 
-there is plenty of room for all, and more too," 
Teplied Miller. "But hark, sir, you may \i*ax. 
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the young pigeons squawking from this distance 
even." 

Mr Vere listened, and plainly heard the birds 
crying for their absent parents. This noise became 
louder and louder as the party advanced, until at 
length, when they reached the breeding-ground, the 
din became almost deafening, and Willie could hardly 
hear his master when he asked him if he could climb, 
as he wished to take home one or two of the young 
birds. 

"No occasion for that," interrupted Bob Miller; 
"just stand clear a minute." 

Thus speaking, the giant stepped forward a few 
paces, and, swinging his heavy axe round his head 
until it whistled through the air, he struck a few well- 
directed blows on the trunk of a thick tree opposite, 
which in a few seconds began to tremble, and then 
came crashing down, casting to the earth in its fall 
hundreds of the fat, round-looking pigeons, and their 
somewhat untidy nests. 

Willie and the other lad at once set to work to 
catch as many of the little strangers as were wanted, 
while Mr Vere went farther into the wood occupied 
by the birds. He had soon quite enough, however, 
of the dirty, squalling creatures, and having seen 
that, as far as the eye could reach, the trees from top 
to bottom were perfectly covered with nests, each 
nest only containing one bird, and also having 
noticed that every nest was so small that the soli- 
tary puffy little bird seemed almost in danger of 
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falling out, he returned to his party, and proposed 
they should get away from the horrible noise as 
quickly as possible. 

" You have just come in time," Bob Miller said to 
Mm, as they were leaving the ground. " The birds 
are all fledged, and in another day or two they will 
have flown, and we shall then see no more of them 
or the old birds either." 

" I am very glad, then, that I came," answered Mr 
Vere, " as I should have been sorry to miss the sight ; 
although I must say that the way you cut down 
that huge tree was nearly as well worth seeing as the 
birds themselves." 

" Oh, that was nothing," answered Bob, evidently 
pleased with Mr Vere's praise. " I ought to be able 
to strike a downright blow at my time of life." 

" So the barr found out last year, Muster Miller, 
didn't she?" interrupted the lad, laughing. 

" Why, what had a bear to do with you, Miller?" 
asked Mr Vere. 

" Not much, certainly," grinned Bob ; " but you 
must know, last spring, as my mate and me were 
lumbering not far from here, he all of a sudden cried 
out, ' Bob, I do declare there are two black pups in 
this here old hollow tree !' 'Nonsense/ says I ; but 
I went to look all the same, and, true enough, there 
were two little black creatures, like puppies, but they 
were not pups, but young bears, as I could see very 
well when my mate took them up, for they had never 
no tails. So I said, ' They are young bears, mate, 
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and we^must have skeared away the mother, and 
she has left them to starve/ * Like enough, Bob/ 
my mate answered ; ' so we will take them home as 
we are going to dinner, and perhaps your missus 
might rear them/ ' All right/ said I, and, taking up 
one of the little creatures, my mate took up the 
other, and we started for home. 

" Well, we had not gone far, when my mate rushed 
past me, crying out, ' Eun for your life, Bob ! here 
is the old bear just upon us/ ' Don't be a fool/ said 
I, 'but hold this ;' and, giving him the little bear, I 
shouldered my axe and faced round, just in time 
to see Mrs Bear standing up on her hind-legs within 
a yard of me." 

" Well, Miller, and what did you do then ?" asked 
Mr Vere, greatly interested. 

" I just did nothing much/' answered Bob ; " but 
my axe came down on the creature's head, and it 
cut its skull into two pieces as clean as clean. So, 
upon the whole, I was in luck that day, for I got 
six dollars for the bear's skin, besides something 
for its grease, and missus cured the two hams first- 
rate." 

"And what became of the little bears?" asked 
WiUia 

" We tried to bring them up by hand, and one 
lived for nearly six weeks, and got as tame as a 
kitten, but the other died after the first day or two." 

" I think you mentioned that your wife cured the 
bear's hams," said Mr Vere; "are they fit to. eat ?" 
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"Yes, surely/' answered Bob; "some folks think 
them a little rich ; but, taken as hams, they are good 
enough, as you can try, if you please, for my missus 
has still one of them left." 

Mr Vere said he would gladly buy it from her; 
and when he reached the log-hut, he not only bought 
the ham, but as much maple sugar as he could con- 
veniently take away with him ; and, having rewarded 
Bob Miller handsomely for his time, he started again 
for Woodstock, where he arrived safely the same 
afternoon. 



CHAPTEE IX 

As there was plenty of time to spare when Mr Vere 
returned to Woodstock, he hired a conveyance, and, 
leaving Willie in charge of the tired horses, visited 
one or 1 two farms at no great distance from the vil- 
lage. The neighbourhood of Woodstock is better 
cultivated than most parts of Canada, and the farms 
and fields look more English than other portions 
of that country. Mr Vere, therefore, found several 
settlers' homes which put him in mind of places in 
the old world, and was quite glad to see a few fields 
cleared of the everlasting stumps, with fences pro- 
perly made, and here and there even a real quick-set 
hedge. 
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Mr Vere found the farmers doing pretty well in 
their new homes, and was told that their crops were 
generally very large, and the weather usually fine at 
harvest-time. The winters also were not so severe 
as in the eastern province, the snow seldom remain- 
ing on the ground for more than six weeks, although 
near Quebec it often entirely covered the fields for 
more than six months at a time. He was, however, 
told that labour was scarce, and that a good farm- 
servant could earn as much as four shillings a day, 
which made a farm very expensive to work, added to 
which, the farmers often found it difficult to get a 
market for their produca 

This latter drawback to the prosperity of the 
Canadian farmer is now at an end, for a few years 
after Mr Vere's visit, the railroad between Hamilton 
and London was opened, and in the present day a 
very perfect system of railways gives access, at all 
seasons of the year, to the finest ports of America. 

The day after Mr Vere's visit to the wild pigeons, 
he returned with Willie to Toronto, much pleased 
with what he had seen of life in the Canadian Bush. 
Time passed on, and the summer was nearly over, 
when one evening the military chaplain sent f Ql 
Willie, and said that he was about to open a class at 
the barracks for the benefit of those soldiers tfho 
might wish to be confirmed the following spring, &^ 
that he should be glad to see him there as often- ** 
he could attend. The clergyman added that Serge* 1 * 
Dean of the Artillery had spoken to him, and !»** 
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also mentioned the name of Richard Batty as a sol- 
dier who might be glad to receive instruction. 

Willie warmly thanked the chaplain for his kind- 
ness, and said he would be most happy to attend the 
class, and that he would try and bring Batty with 
him. 

This was no easy matter at first, for Batty declared 
he was too old to be confirmed, and made other 
excuses : but Willie was too anxious in the matter to 
be easily put to silence, and at length he succeeded in 
bringing his fellow-servant to see the chaplain. 
Batty soon became, with Willie, a regular attendant 
at the lectures ; and, reading and studying together 
the whole winter, the two friends were in the spring 
of the following year, in company with a few other 
soldiers, confirmed by the Bishop of Toronto. 

Sergeant Dean was greatly rejoiced when he learnt 
that the preserver of his life had at length, partly 
through the influence of his nephew, little Ruth's 
son, been brought to understand better the duties of 
a Christian ; and he wrote Batty a long letter, telling 
him how happy the news had made him. He was 
also much delighted to find that Mr Vere's regiment 
was likely to be ordered to Quebec the following 
fall ; and he sent Willie this information as soon as 
he had heard it, telling him " how glad he should be 
to see his dear nephew and his good friend Dick 
once again." 

The order for the regiment to move arrived a few 
weeks after Uncle Clifford's letter ; and sooti tSL^Rocfe 
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busy at the barracks getting ready for their long 
journey. 

The regiment did not start, however, until the 
month of August, when a good-sized steamer arrived 
at Toronto, with orders to take all the men on board, 
and land them at Kingston, a town on the eastern 
shore of Lake Ontario, situated near the outlet where 
the river St Lawrence carries off the waters of the 
lake towards the sea. Here, the regiment arrived 
after a pleasant sail of a few hours, and, getting into 
another steamer, they started for Montreal, a fine city, 
once the capital of both the Canadas. 

The most dangerous part of the whole voyage now 
commenced, for, first of all, the steamer had to thread 
its way through what are called "The Thousand 
Islands." These islands, which are sixteen hundred 
and ninety-two in number, and are of all shapes and 
sizes, extend to nearly forty miles from Lake Ontario. 
The steamer had then to shoot, as it is called, several 
rapids, which are all more or less dangerous, until at 
length it arrived at the terrible " Cascades," where a 
huge volume of water is dashed swiftly against some 
rocks, which thrust it back, causing large round 
waves to appear, as in a storm at sea. This spot is 
so dangerous that a canal has been made to avoid it, 
and all heavily-laden vessels pass that way. In the 
present instance, however, the pilot told the officer in 
command of Mr Vere's regiment, that if he would 
order his men to lie down, and not to move, he would 
"chance" the falls, and thus save much time. The 
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order was accordingly given to the soldiers to lie 
down, shortly before the steamer reached the spot, 
and they were even told to place themselves in cer- 
tain places, so that the vessel might be in what is 
called "good trim." In a few seconds all was as 
motionless on board the crowded steamer as if the 
three hundred soldiers had been cast in bronze, — no 
one stirred, no one was seen erect except the weather- 
beaten pilot at the helm, and his assistant. 

The boat gradually advanced swifter and swifter, 
until at length, with a slight plunge, she rushed into 
the troubled waters at terrific speed. In another 
second she seemed dashing on an immense mass of 
rock, where all must perish, when suddenly the wheel 
flies round in the strong grasp of the helmsman, and 
the good boat is far away again in the centre of 
the rapids, having passed within a few feet of a 
towering cliff. Once more the little steamer rushed 
towards the shore, until the branches of trees almost 
touched her sides ; then again out into the deep ; and 
all danger was past, and the brave little vessel sailed 
steadily down the river in calm smooth water. 

In order to escape another dangerous rapid, the 
regiment was landed a few miles from Montreal, and, 
marching across a neck of land, they again embarked 
at the wharfs of that city on board a large steamer 
bound for Quebec. 

The following morning, when Willie arose, he 
found that Montreal had been left far behind, and 
that the fine steamer on which he was QULtafts&^ra& 
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rapidly sailing down the broad St Lawrence — now 
meeting large merchant-vessels from distant shores, 
their colours flying gaily in the breeze — and then 
passing swiftly by large rafts slowly floating down 
the stream, their many little sails helping them 
along but slightly, while the small houses built on 
board of them seemed to show that the hardy rafts- 
men were in no great haste to Teach Quebec, their 
long journey's end. 

Soon the shores of the St Lawrence rose gradually 
in height, until at length the steamer, having passed 
Wolfe's Cove, surmounted by the Plains of Abraham, 
(where the great battle was fought in 1759,) reached 
the sharp cliffs of Cape Diamond, and steamed up to 
the Government Wharf, where Willie soon discovered 
" Uncle Clifford " ready to welcome him to Quebec. 



CHAPTEE X. 

The town of Quebec is built at the junction of two 
streams — the St Lawrence and the St Charles — and 
covers the whole side of a steep hill, rising gradually 
from the latter river, until it reaches the height of 
upwards of three hundred feet ; where a small level 
piece of ground, on which the citadel is placed, 
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terminates in an abrupt cliff on the side opposite to 
the St Lawrence. 

The city, which is divided into the Lower and 
Upper Towns, is celebrated more for its commerce, 
and the strength of its fortifications, than for the 
beauty of its buildings, or the regularity of its 
streets ; the latter, indeed, are for the most part very 
narrow, and often extremely steep. The houses, 
moreover, are of all forms and sizes, though they 
present a gay appearance to persons arriving by 
water, in consequence of the very general use of 
whitewash, and the brightness of their roofs, where 
tin plates are everywhere substituted for tiles or 
slates ; as they allow the snows of winter to slide off 
their smooth surface with greater ease. 

French is very generally spoken by the lower 
orders in Quebec ; and Willie, who wished to hire a 
conveyance for his master's luggage, found himself 
quite unable to make the French cab-driver under- 
stand his wants, until Uncle Clifford came to his 
aid. A bargain was then quickly made, the sergeant 
holding up a shilling, naming the place the driver 
was to go to, and adding, in a loud voice, "Com- 
bieni"* The French Canadian seemed perfectly to 
understand the sergeant's inquiry, and began a long 
speech in his own language, of which neither uncle 
nor nephew could make out a word. The former 
therefore replied, "No savey," and again shouted 
" Combien t" when the driver laughingly held up a 
* How much. 
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thumb for a shilling, and a little finger for a six- 
pence, and a bargain was thus quickly made to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Willie was driven up a steep winding street to the 
Upper Town, and found his master waiting for him 
at a comfortable hotel, where he had engaged rooms 
for a few days. Here, Willie remained until after 
the regiment had taken up its quarters in the Citadel 
barracks, when he followed his master into that 
famous fort, which General Wolfe gave up his life 
to conquer for the English ; and for which the equally 
brave Marquis de Montcalm sacrificed his, in a vain 
effort to save it for the French. 

A small broken column — placed about a mile from 
the town, on the level plateau, which, commencing 
at Cape Diamond, extends for some miles up the 
St Lawrence, and is called the Plains of Abraham — 
points out the exact spot where the gallant Wolfe 
breathed his last in the arms of victory ; and in the 
public gardens, overlooking the St Lawrence, a hand- 
some obelisk has been erected, bearing only the names 
of Wolfe and Montcalm, in memory of two heroes, who 
each died bravely in the performance of his duty. 

Willie soon got used to his new home, and in the 
company of his uncle and his friend Dick Batty he 
passed many a happy hour when his day's work 
was done. 

Time passed quickly, and soon the fine autumn 
weather was over, and winter had arrived — the cold, 
long winter of Northern Canada. 
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It was early in November when the first snow fell, 
and then the old inhabitants said that the fields 
would not again appear until the following April, 
and they said right. 

Soon all was gaiety and enjoyment at Quebec ; for 
the port was closed on account of the heavy masses 
of ice which floated down the river, and all business 
connected with the merchants was put a stop to in 
consequence. The Canadians, therefore, having no- 
thing else to do^ prepared to amuse themselves with 
an eagerness natural to them as descendants of the 
French nation, 

A sleighing club was formed, and twice a week a 
string of handsome sleighs — often fifty or sixty in 
number — would leave the town to visit different 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, the ladies 
and gentlemen all wrapped up in warm furs ; while 
the horses, with gay streamers flying from their 
heads, made the frosty air resound with the numer- 
ous silver bells which were fastened to their harness. 
Mr Vere and the other officers of the garrison joined 
this sleigh club, and Willie had thus an opportunity 
of seeing many places of interest, including the 
Falls of Montmorenci, famous for being higher even 
than those of Niagara, and for the huge dome of ice 
which is formed on the river at its foot every winter 
•by the ever-freezing spray. 

Sometimes these sleigh-drives ended in a pic-nic 
or a dance, and then the party would have to return 
by moonlight, the stars sparkling biigVsftj m ^O&fc 
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heavens, and the snow glittering gaily around 
them. 

The cold became greater as the winter advanced, 
and then the farmers thought it safe to kill and 
freeze all the cattle, sheep, and poultry that they 
calculated would be required for food during the rest 
of the cold weather. 

This is always done, sooner or later, by the far- 
mers in the neighbourhood of Quebec ; and thus all 
the expense of feeding the stock through the long 
winter months is saved, while the meat is pre- 
served perfectly fresh, and ready for cooking, as 
required. 

It was now the last day of the year, and, as is 
always the custom among the French Canadians, 
great preparations were made everywhere to receive 
hospitably the friends of the family on the following 
day. 

It is considered absolutely necessary that every 
gentlemen should visit all his friends on the first day 
of the new year, and the ladies of each family re- 
main at home, surrounded by tables of cake, and all 
manner of wines and liqueurs, to receive and to 
offer refreshments to their male guests. 

Some unfortunate men who have a large acquaint- 
ance are engaged from morning to night in doing 
nothing but rushing in and out of houses, wishing 
the ladies the compliments of the season, and hur- 
riedly drinking their healths. 

Mr Vere had a large number of visits to pay on 
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this occasion, and Willie, who went with him, re- 
ceived so many pieces of cake during the day that he 
could not bear to look into a confectioner's window 
for long afterwards. ' 

A few days after the great first of January, the 
cold for two or three days became almost unbearable ; 
when one morning the good people of Quebec arose 
to find that the St Lawrence was firmly frozen over, 
from shore to shore, and that there was every chance 
of their obtaining all the benefits of a "pont," or ice- 
bridge, that year. 

As the St Lawrence, in consequence of the tide at 
Quebec, which rises and falls as much as thirteen 
feet, seldom freezes into a solid bridge, the Canadians 
are greatly rejoiced when it does so, as the shop- 
keepers receive a good deal of custom from the op- 
posite shore, so soon as sleighs are able to drive 
across the stream. When, therefore, it was generally 
known that the ice remained firm, all Quebec turned 
out to view the river. On the third day the ice was 
declared quite safe for sleighs, and in a few hours 
the whole broad sheet was covered with sledges of 
all kinds and sorts, men and women on foot, and 
skaters in hundreds. 

Soon several ice-boats were brought down to the 
river, and launched on its frozen surface. These 
ice-boats are formed in the shape of a cross by two 
strong beams of timber, which are fastened to large 
skates, whilst the rudder consists of another skate ; 
a mast is then fixed in the centre of the beams, and 
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sails are made fast to it the same as in a small cutter. 
When everything is ready, the sails are hoisted to the 
wind, and the ice-boat starts off at a terrific pace over 
the smooth ice, being steered amongst the sleighs and 
many foot-passengers with the greatest ease. 

The scene on the river was most lively, and every 
day the gay groups re-assembled so long as the ice 
held firm, which it did for nearly two months. 

Long before it broke up, however, Willie had left 
Quebec with his master, to hunt moose in the neigh- 
bouring Bush. 

The moose-deer (the North American elk) was 
formerly of great value to the Eed Indians. They 
used its flesh for food, they tanned its hide into 
soft leather, out of which they made their hunting 
dresses and shoes, (or moccasins, as the latter are 
called,) and the Indian squaws, or women, made use 
of the hair of the animal to sew and embroider the 
garments of their warriors. 

Formerly the moose was much more plentiful than 
it is in the present day; but even now sportsmen, 
aided by Indian hunters, can often get a shot at one 
a few days' journey only from Quebec. 

Mr Vere was most anxious to shoot a moose ; he 
therefore made all inquiries early in the season, and 
obtained the services of a noted Indian hunter, whose 
proper name was the " Flying Cloud," but who an- 
swered to that of " Big Jack." 

The Indian promised to let Mr Vere know when 
the best time arrived for him to start on his expedi- 
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tion, and meanwhile he advised him to learn to walk 
upon snow-shoes. 

Snow-shoes are nearly oval -shaped rackets, of 
about three feet in length, by about eighteen inches 
at the broadest part, tapering in the rear to quite a 
point, but rounded in front. The feet, being first 
, warmly clad in worsted socks and moccasins, are 
strapped in the centre of each snow-shoe, and the 
hunter advances by shuffling the inside of one shoe 
over the inside of the other. It requires practice 
to learn to walk thus, but Mr Vere, and even 
Willie, whom his master wished to take with him, 
soon managed to walk over the deepest snow- 
drifts. 

Towards the end of January, after some very heavy 
falls of snow, a slight thaw set in, which lasted for 
nearly three days ; and then it was that the Indian 
told Mr Vere to start as soon as the frost returned. 
Mr Vere gave orders accordingly, and so soon as the 
bright frosty weather re-appeared, he started, with a 
brother officer, into the Bush, accompanied by Willie, 
Flying Cloud, a half-caste named Baptiste, and his 
son, Jean, a lad of about fifteen. 

The parly at first travelled in sleighs ; but having 
reached the furthest log-hut in the settled districts, 
they left their horses there, and proceeded the next 
morning on foot. 

This was no easy matter, for they were obliged to 
carry with them not only their guns and rifles, but all 
the food, clothing, and wraps, required by the \>8xfr{ i\L 
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camping out for eight or ten days, during the depth 
of winter. 

They managed, however, to pack all the stores 
upon slight, long, and narrow sledges, called "tre- 
boggins;" and each one of the party dragging his 
treboggin after him, they started in search of the 
tracks of a moose, led by the Indian and his pack of 
small dogs, which always followed at his heels. 

As all the hunters wore the same kind of dress, 
differing only in the value of the furs, we may as 
well describe what Mr Vere's hunting-dress was. 

In the, first place, he had on a cap and gloves 
made of brown sealskin, the former having a flap 
which was tied under the chin, and completely hid 
his ears and the greater part of his face. Then, his 
coat and trousers were made of the best and wannest 
kind of blanket, fitting loosely ; the former coming 
down jfco his knees, and being fastened round the 
waist by a crimson silk sash: it had also a large 
hood made of blanket and cloth, which was intended 
to be drawn over the head at night. On his feet he 
wore Indian made moccasins, which rested on the 
broad, flat snow-shoes. 

Our party were fortunate, for they had only been 
on the march about six hours when Big Jack cried 
out, "Ugh, stop!" 

The hunters accordingly stopped short, and the 
Indian, pointing to a track in the snow, which looked 
as if a heavy cow had been passing that way, ex- 
claimed " Moose ! " 
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Mr Vere and his companion at once seized their 
rifles, but were greatly disappointed to hear the In- 
dian add, " Trail only three days old." 

" Three days old, is it," cried Mr Vere, " then that 
is no good." 

" Yes, good, very good, we catch moose in one, two, 
three days, perhaps ; very good." 

And so saying, Big Jack marched steadily forward. 

Towards evening the Indian again stopped, and, 
pointing to some other hoof-marks, cried out, " Ma- 
dame moose, and one little one, good ; what you call 
bull, cow, and one calf-moose, all on the same trail" 

Once more the Indian pushed on so swiftly that 
the rest of the party could hardly keep up with him; 
and Willie was truly glad when he at length stopped 
near the banks of a frozen stream, and said they had 
better camp there for the night. 

" All hands immediately set to work to make things 
comfortable. Big Jack having taken the command 
of the party, directed the officers and Willie to clear 
a spot he pointed out for the fire, by shovelling away 
the snow with their snow-shoes, while he and the 
two half-castes set to work with their axes, cutting 
down branches of the cedar and spruce-fir, and chop- 
ping logs for the fire. 

When a sufficient quantity of fuel and branches 
had been obtained, the lad was sent to the river with 
a large iron pot to obtain water, by cutting through 
the ice, — as snow-water is not wholesome to drink, — 
and the Indian, with the rest of the party, tajgucita 

\ 
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build the hut. Big Jack had already chosen the 
place in his mind before he had given orders about 
the fire. He had now, therefore, merely to direct 
three or four saplings to be bent down, and to be 
fastened to a large pine, and in a few minutes the 
outline of a rude semicircular hut was formed. Soon 
the hut was completely covered in with branches of 
the spruce and cedar, and sheets of birch bark, until 
the walls were thought strong enough to keep out 
the keen north wind. Then, the snow inside the en- 
closure was covered with cedar branches a foot deep, 
over which buffalo robes were spread, to form beds 
for the whole party, and a blazing fire was kindled 
at the mouth of the wigwam by the skilful Indian. 

All things being thus made ready for the night, 
water was quickly heated at the bright cheerful fire, 
and the hunters were soon busily engaged eating 
their first Bush supper; which consisted of salt pork, 
biscuits, and tea, spirits being scarcely ever taken 
into camps, as the Indians can seldom resist indulg- 
ing too freely in the fire water of the pale faces. 
When supper was over, Mr Vere tried to learn from 
the Indian what chance there was of getting a shot 
at the moose whose track they had that day seen. 
After some trouble, for the red men are by no means 
a talkative race, he found out that there was every 
prospect of the party having a great success, and that 
the Indian looked upon the capture, not only of the 
bull-moose, but also of the cow and a one-year old 
calf, as nearly certain. 
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It appeared that the ground was very much in the 
hunters' favour, the deep snow having, thanks to the 
recent thaw, a hard crust on its surface. This crust 
enables the hunters on their snow-shoes to skim 
along at a great pace, and is strong enough even to 
support the dogs; but the heavy moose crunches 
through it at every step into the deep snow beneath, 
causing the poor beast to draw up his feet very high 
as he plunges along, instead of pushing through the 
soft snow in his usual manner. The sharp thin crust 
also cuts his legs badly, and his strength is in conse- 
quence quite exhausted by a few hours' travel, 
instead of his being able, as at other times, to 
hold his own against his pursuers often for days 
together. 

It was now time to turn in for the night, and, leav- 
ing one of their number to watch the fire, the re- 
mainder, drawing the hoods of their blanket-coats 
over their heads, wrapped themselves in their blankets, 
and, lying down on the soft buffalo robes, with their 
feet nearly touching the blazing logs, composed 
themselves to sleep as best they could. The follow- 
ing morning the hunters arose with the sun, none the 
worse for their night in the Bush, and arrangements 
were quickly made for following up the game. The 
officers, however, made so much noise, laughing and 
talking together, that the Indian looked upon them 
as half -mad, and declared, after many grunts of 
"Ugh! ugh!" that there was no chance of moose- 
meat that day, and that they had tafttot %<& \*\flc\. 
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Baptiste and shoot partridges, whilst he alone fol- 
lowed on the trail of the larger game. 

The officers, after some hesitation, agreed to Big 
Jack's suggestion, on condition that the latter pro- 
mised not to shoot the moose himself; and, taking 
up their guns, they were soon merrily following 
Baptiste and the dogs in search of birds ; which the 
half-caste had been told by the Indian not to find 
for the pale faces until he had taken them far from 
the neighbourhood of the camp. Flying Cloud then 
started all alone on the track of the deer, leaving 
Willie and the lad Jean in charge of the hut. 

Baptiste having led the officers sufficiently far 
from the supposed position of the moose, allowed his 
dogs to hunt, and soon one of them was heard bark- 
ing at the foot of a spruce-fir-tree. 

" Hark ! " cried the half-caste, " de leetle dog have 
found de pheasants all so soon ; now take care, and 
always shoot the lowermost one, so shall the others 
not then fly away." 

Mr Vere promised to follow Baptiste's advice, and 
soon came up with the dog, which had now been 
joined by its companions, who were helping it to give 
tongue at the foot of a tree on which eight or ten 
birds were perched, quietly looking down at the yelp- 
ing curs. These birds were what the Canadians call 
"pheasants/* or "spruce partridges/' and are good 
enough for food, though they taste a little sometimes 
of the spruce-fir, the young shoots of which they feed 
upon in winter. Baptiste, however, did not seem to 
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be very particular about their flavour, and was only 
too anxious to bag them; no sooner, therefore, did 
the officers come within range than he cried out, 
" Tirez done, messieurs ! * — fire quick ! — and be sure 
to shoot the lowermost first." 

Mr Vere and his companion fired accordingly, and 
four birds at once fell to the ground, while their 
stupid companions remained seated higher up in the 
tree, only thinking of the barking dogs below. Again 
the officers fired, after reloading their guns, and again 
four pheasants were secured by the eager half-caste ; 
but this time one of the dead birds happened to 
fall close to the remaining two, which took fright, 
and fled to a neighbouring tree, where they were fol- 
lowed, and soon afterwards shot, by the now happy 
Baptiste. 

Having proceeded some distance without meeting 
with any more sport, the party were about to return 
home, when Baptiste suddenly cried, " See him 
there ! — pull quick ! — shoot, him I " and, follow- 
ing the direction of his finger, Mr Vere saw two 
birds, not unlike grouse, standing on the snow near 
some fallen trees, apparently thinking of nothing 
but the bright sunshine. Mr Vere advanced towards 
them, thinking they would rise, like the English 
partridge, and fly away, when Baptiste again called 
out, " Shoot him quick, or he will run away ! " and 
before the officer could bring his gun to the shoulder, 
one of the birds had disappeared, and the other one 
* Fire, gentlemen 1 
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was only knocked over at the very entrance to a 
hole in a hollow tree. 

" I said, Pull quick ! " sadly exclaimed Baptiste, as 
he picked up the dead partridge ; " de other has got 
in him hole ; but we must have him out, he is too 
good to eat. Here, call de dogs." And now the 
dogs came to the rescue, scratching and scraping at 
the bird's home, while Baptiste sent the rotten wood 
flying in all directions with the blows of his heavy 
axe. At length there was a fluttering noise at Mr 
Vere's feet, and the poor partridge rushed out, flap- 
ping its short wings, and running in search of another 
hole ; he had not got far, however, before he fell be- 
fore the officer's unerring aim, who declared it was 
the only fair shot he had had the whole day. 

The party now returned quietly to their camp, 
where some of the pheasants were quickly plucked 
and placed in a pot to boil, with pork, biscuit, and 
other good things likely to improve the hodge-podge. 
The partridges, however, were too good to be treated 
thus unceremoniously ; and Willie was instructed to 
roast them before the huge fire by means of a sort of 
jack, made of crossed pieces of wood, from which the 
birds were suspended by string. The supper was 
begun, and the hunters were feasting on the delicate 
white breasts of the partridges, when the Indian 
returned; who, quietly gliding into his place, sat 
down and commenced his meal, merely grunting out, 
"Ugh, good!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mb Verb, seeing the Indian sitting down so silently 
and gravely, fancied he had been unsuccessful in his 
search for the moose, and accordingly said cheerfully, 
when supper was over — 

"Well, Jack, I hope we shall have better luck 
to-morrow." 

"Flying Cloud has seen the yard," the Indian 
replied calmly. 

" Seen the yard ! " cried Mr Vere ; " why, that is 
the name you give to the moose's lair, where they 
camp for the night, is it not ? " 

Big Jack nodded his head, and answered — 

"Flying Cloud tracked three moose to the yard — 
one bull, with horns ever so big, one cow, and one 
leetle calf-moose." 

" Well, we are in luck," exclaimed Mr Vere, " to 
find a moose with his horns on in February, as they 
cast them this month, if not before ; and it was only 
the hope of securing a fine pair of horns that made 
me so anxious to come out thus early in the year, 
instead of waiting till March." 

"Ah!" interrupted Baptiste, "we often wait till 
March, to get a crust upon the snow ; but dis year 
we have very good crust to-day." 

Flying Cloud nodded his head gravely in assent, 
but said nothing ; and shortly afterwards the whole 
party turned in for the night. 
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The hunters were up, and had breakfasted before 
daylight the following morning ; and by the time the 
sun rose they had nearly Teached the yard where 
the moose had passed the night. The Indian had 
urged them to keep quite silent, and not even to 
break a twig off the trees, if they could help doing 
so, as the moose were frightened at the slightest 
noise. They accordingly followed, one by one, in the 
footsteps of the guide, the dogs crouching silently 
at their feet, as if aware of the value of perfect still- 
ness. 

Mr Vere, thinking it better to be provided with a 
second rifle, had told Willie to follow him with one; 
therefore the whole of the party were out in the 
field, with the exception of Jean, who was left in 
chaTge of the hut 

At length the hunters glided into a small open 
space, where the snow was trampled everywhere by 
the large hoofs of the moose. This was the yard, 
where the animals had slept, but they had already 
left it in search of food. 

The Indian, placing his finger on his lips, signed 
to the party to stop, and began to examine the 
different tracks. He was not long in selecting the 
fresh trail of that morning, and, following it up, the 
rest of the party crept after him in silence. 

Soon the tree -tops showed plainly where the 
moose had been feeding, as they marched leisurely 
along, cropping off the shoots of the birch and other 
trees on either side of the path; and before long, 
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the hunters could plainly hear the crashing of the 
branches, broken by the huge animals in their 
course. 

In a few more minutes, a louder crash than usual 
gave evidence that the bull -moose had heard the 
approach of the hunters, and was dashing off in 
flight, expecting to be followed by its mate and the 
cal£ as is usually the case. But now the dogs gave 
tongue, and the men began to shout, so that the 
poor cow, getting confused, rushed off in an opposite 
direction, followed by her calf. This was exactly 
what the Indian wished, as he was now almost sure 
of catching the cow and the calf, even should the 
bull escape, which he still hoped to prevent. Ac- 
cordingly, when the party arrived at the spot where 
the two tracks divided, they separated, and Baptiste 
and Captain Smith went in pursuit of the cow- 
moose, while Mr Vere and Willie followed the 
Indian in search of the bulL 

On and on went the moose for hours together, 
and still following closely at his heels glided the 
active Indian and his now tired companions. At 
length the white snow became spotted here and 
there with the blood of the deer ; and Flying Cloud, 
grunting out "Ugh, good!" became so eager in 
the chase, that Mr Vere and Willie were fairly left 
behind. 

Another half-hour's hard work, and the Indian 
stopped, to allow Mr Vere to come up : then, point- 
ing onwards, he said, " Follow quick otl \tafe \aa&\ 
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Flying Cloud will head Mm;" and, starting away 
from the track, he swiftly disappeared amongst the 
trees. 

Mr Vere advanced as quickly as he could on the 
trail of the bleeding moose, and Willie tried his best 
to keep up with him ; but the former was still far 
ahead, when he suddenly found himself in a large 
open space, (which looked not unlike the surface of 
a frozen lake ;) and there, right before him, stood the 
huge bull, his antlers towering in the air, bravely 
defending himself from the attacks of the yelping 
dogs. 

At first Mr Vere could do nothing but stare at 
the magnificent beast, which was fully seven feet 
high, and whose large head and wide- spreading 
horns moved grandly to and fro. 

Where Mr Vere stood a high drift had been raised 
by the wind, which caused the snow on the opposite 
side of the open space to be only about a foot deep. 
Here it was that the moose stood at bay, gallantly 
charging, first one, then another of the dogs, and 
striving to beat their brains out with his strong, 
heavy feet. 

Mr Vere quickly recovered himself, and tried, by 
skirting along the top of the snow-drift, to get a fair 
shot at the animal's heart; but the moose caught 
sight of him, and, leaving his smaller foes, he charged 
bravely towards the officer, his dark eyes glaring 
fiercely with rage and fury. 

Mr Vere at once stood still, and, taking aim at the 
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bull's head, he fired, but without effect ; for a move- 
ment of the moose at the moment caused the ball to 
pass through one of his broad antlers, instead of 
doing him any further harm. The hunter now cocked 
his second barrel, but the cap had, somehow or other, 
fallen off from the nipple of the rifle, and he stood 
there, defenceless, with the fierce animal advancing 
steadily in his front. To gain a moment's time, while 
he searched for another cap, Mr Vere stepped back, 
forgetting his snow-shoes, and in another second was 
floundering in the deep snow-drift, completely helpless. 

At this moment Willie arrived at one side of the 
open space, while the Indian glided out of the wood 
opposite, who, seeing the danger of the pale face, at 
once urged one of his dogs to attack the angry bull. 
The brave creature immediately flew at the moose's 
throat, but without doing much good, for he was 
quickly shaken off and trampled under foot, before 
Mr Vere, encumbered as he was with his snow-shoes, 
could rise. 

Willie, however, now recovered his presence of 
mind, and, seeing the huge beast within a few feet of 
his master, he raised his rifle to his shoulder, and, 
aiming just in rear of the moose's fore-leg, he fired, 
and the monster fell forwards on the snow, with a 
bullet through its heart. 

"Well done, Willie!" cried his master, much re- 
lieved by the fall of his fierce foe ; " I could not have 
shot him better myself; I owe you much for your 
presence of mind, and shall not foi^ \\», \ u&sosfe 
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you ; the beast might have injured me severely ; but 
now, Willie, come here, and help me on my shoes 
again." 

Willie willingly busied himself with his master's 
shoes, to hide his blushing face; but he was veiy 
glad he had shot the big moose all the same. 

Flying Cloud was now on the spot, and his bright 
sharp hunting -knife was quickly at work cutting 
up the fallen deer, whilst he began to speak with 
unusual freedom. 

"Good; very good; fine soft mouffle," he said, 
pointing to the moose's large upper lip, which is con- 
sidered a great delicacy ; " bull moose ; a great brave ; 
a grand chief; see his big horns; Flying Cloud 
has never seen so big a warrior for many moons ; " 
and the Indian gave a sort of grunt, which was as 
much of a laugh as he had ever been known to 
indulge in. 

Meanwhile, Willie and his master had picked up 
the poor dog " Wolf," which was still moaning in the 
snow ; and they were delighted to find that he had 
been only stunned, and that a slight cut on the fore- 
head was all the real damage the brave dog had 
received in his fight with the moose. Wolf was soon 
himself again, and ran to lick the rough hand of that 
master at whose command he had but lately risked 
his life ; and when the Indian, cutting off a choice 
piece of the slain animal, threw it to him, he 
slobbered his gratitude in return, and felt himself 
amply rewarded for all the hardships of the day. 
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Big Jack was not long in cutting up the moose, and 
in hiding the flesh in a large pine-tree, where he left 
it for the night, merely taking away with him the 
mouffle, and a few slices of meat for the evening 
meal. He then led back his wearied companions to 
their old camping-ground by a short cut, and found 
that the rest of the party had returned in safety some 
hours earlier. 

After supper, Captain Smith told his brother officer 
his adventures ; when it appeared, that Baptiste and 
himself had not followed the trail of the cow and her 
calf very long before they caught sight of the latter, 
whose strength was already exhausted. The cow- 
moose, however, would not leave her calf, but kept 
returning to it, and trying to urge it forward; at 
length the hunters got near enough to shoot the 
young moose, which staggered forward, and fell close 
to the side of its mother. The cow never fled another 
step, but stood licking its poor calf's fur, until a rifle 
bullet stretched her lifeless on the snow by the side 
of her offspring. 

" The fact is," Captain Smith concluded by saying, 
" this moose-shooting is slow work, and if it were not 
for the walking, one might just as well go and fire 
at an old cow in a farmyard. I shall not forget the 
sight of that poor moose standing over her calf for 
some time, I can tell you ; and as for danger, I don't 
think the poor brute ever noticed us." 

" There is some danger, all the same, I can assure 
you," answered Mr Vere ; " and if it had not been fox: 
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Willie yonder, I doubt if I should have been here 
to-night to tell you our adventures." 

Mr Vere then told the captain how the bull-moose 
had showed fight, and at the end of his story the 
whole party were only too glad to turn in for a good 
night's rest. 

The next day the officers arose, rested, indeed, to a 
certain extent, but still too stiff from their last day's 
hard work to care about moving far from their camp. 
The Indian, Baptiste, and Jean were therefore sent 
with treboggins.to bring in the moose meat, and Mr 
Vere and his companion lounged about near the hut 
the whole day. As there was no immediate chance 
of further sport, the officers made up their minds 
that evening that they would return to the settled 
districts the following morning, and that their guides 
might afterwards bring in their goods and the trophies 
of their hunt at leisure. 

The officers accordingly, accompanied by Willie, 
and led by the Indian, returned to the settlements, 
where they took sleighs for Quebec, and were soon 
afterwards talking over their adventures around the 
comfortable fires in their snug barrack-rooms. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The rest of the winter passed with scarcely anything 
of interest occurring, beyond the arrival of Flying 
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Cloud with the magnificent pair of horns, which Mr 
Vere proposed sending to the Grange by the first 
favourable opportunity. At length summer arrived 
suddenly, towards the end of April, and in a few 
short days the snows were replaced by bright flowers 
and green grass. Furs and warm clothing were hur- 
riedly hidden away from sight, and ices and. cooling 
drinks became the greatest luxuries of the day. 

We will now leave Willie quietly at Quebec for 
another whole year, and will take up our tale again 
in the month of October 1849, when Mr Vere had 
been away from England for more than four years. 

The regijnent was still at Quebec, and Dick Batty 
had been ordered out with his company to practise 
firing with ball-cartridge one morning, early in the 
month mentioned above, when an accident occurred 
which maimed the poor fellow for life. 

The riflemen of the present day can scarcely realise 
what difficulties our brave soldiers had to undergo 
only a few years since, before the old flint and steel 
firelocks were replaced by percussion muskets. The 
latter are now considered useless enough, since the 
Enfield rifle has been placed in the hands even of 
cadets; but fifteen years ago the British soldier 
thought a great deal of that old musket, and the men 
in Mr Vere's regiment were quite glad that the time 
had arrived for them to be supplied with the won- 
derful weapon. As the regiment was expected in 
England shortly, however, the new arms were not 
sent out to them, and they were obliged still to make 
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the best of their old-fashioned firelocks. The conse- 
quence was, that Dick Batty and his comrades blazed 
away their ammunition with but little aim, feeling 
only too rejoiced if their weapons went off at all, after 
either singeing their hair or bruising their shoulders. 
Some poor fellows could not get their muskets to go 
off once, do what they would, and others had to prime 
theirs over and over again. Dick Batty was more 
fortunate, and he had actually managed to hit the 
bull's eye at sixty yards' distance, when, turning 
round, he discovered one of the recruits hammering 
away at his flint with the back of a knife. The 
man was so annoyed at his firelock's refusing to go 
ofl; that he had forgotten to hold the muzzle up in 
the air, and when Batty saw it, it was pointed straight 
at the officer's head. 

"Take care, man," said Dick, as he passed him to 
rejoin his company, " you will be shooting somebody 
soon. Why don't you hold your musket higher ?" 
and, suiting the action to the word, he seized the 
muzzle of the firelock with his left hand, and raised 
it up. 

At this very moment the piece exploded, and 
Batty fell to the ground, as the ball whistled sharply 
over Mr Vere's head. The doctor of the regiment 
was quickly on the spot, when Batty*s left hand was 
found to be so severely injured that he would have 
to lose his thumb and one of his fingers so soon as 
he could be taken to the hospital. But the brave 
fellow bore his sufferings without complaint, and 
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even comforted the poor soldier whose carelessness 
had been the cause of the accident, by saying, " Never 
mind, old fellow, misfortunes cannot always be helped, 
and it is better that I should lose a finger or two 
than that the master should be shot through the 
head." 

Mr Vere was truly sorry for the accident which 
had so maimed his faithful servant as to oblige him 
shortly to take his discharge from the service, and 
he was all the more touched when he learned that 
Batty had been wounded in endeavouring to save 
his own life. He did all he could, however, for him, 
by mentioning the case to his commanding-officer, 
and by obtaining Colonel Goodman's promise that so 
soon as he was well, Batty should be told off as his 
orderly, and should keep that appointment until the 
following summer, when he would be entitled to a 
pension from length of service. 

Within a fortnight of Batty's accident, his master 
obtained his long-expected promotion. He at once 
applied for leave of absence, which was granted, and, 
starting immediately for New York, Captain Vere 
there embarked, with Willie, on board a ship bound 
for Liverpool, where they arrived safe and well to- 
wards the middle of the following December. 



Y. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Captain Vere, after he had paid a short visit to his 
father, started with Willie for the Grange, where he 
had been invited to spend Christmas with his pro- 
mised bride. 

It was a bright frosty day in December, when a 
fly drove up to the north lodge from the railway 
station; and as a young, pretty girl opened the gate, 
she glanced eagerly at the carriage, as if expecting to 
see an old friend. 

Jane Grant — for it was she — at once recognised 
the captain, to whom she curtseyed ; but where was 
Willie? No boy was to be seen anywhere, only a 
handsome young man on the box, at whom Jane 
scarcely glanced. She therefore rushed back to the 
lodge, (which was now occupied by her parents, whilst 
the builders had possession of the farm-cottages,) and 
cried out — 

" mother, the captain has come ; but he has not 
brought Willie, only a young man that looks like his 
valet." 

" Perhaps the young man may prove to be Willie 
after all," replied Mrs Grant; "for he must be nearly 
nineteen now." 

And so it turned out to be; for before long Willie 
returned to the lodge, bringing with him a beautiful 
work-box he had bought for little Jane, and was 
warmly welcomed by good Mrs Grant. But how 
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was he to offer his present to that tall, blushing girl, 
who had so strangely taken the place of his little 
Jane of former days ! He managed it somehow, how- 
ever, although he dared not claim the kiss he ex- 
pected ; and, upon the whole, he sadly missed his 
former companion. But, for all that, when he walked 
back to the Grange, and thought of the sweet girl he 
had seen, and her loving hazel eyes, it is by no means 
certain that he did not think that Jane Grant had 
done wisely in growing up ; and he would have been 
very, very sorry to lose her, even to regain his little 
friend of five years ago. 

With respect to Jane herself, as a child, she loved, 
honoured, and even obeyed Orphan Willie in all 
things ; and what could she do more now, though he 
had "fully grown up to man's estate ? 

Captain Vere was warmly welcomed back to the 
Grange, and a very merry Christmas was passed 
there; but marriage-arrangements take time when 
an heiress is concerned; and it was not until the 
month of April that the wedding at last took place, 
and Captain and Mrs Vere Merton started on their 
marriage tour, leaving Willie at the old house. 

Mrs Merton, whose health was not strong, had 
determined to hand over the Grange property to her 
son-in-law upon his marriage ; so, taking advantage 
of the young couple's absence, she removed into a 
comfortable house at Brighton, which she intended 
to make her home for the rest of her days. 

A few old servants accompanied ties, rccA; *&tf> 
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coachman and his fat horses were removed to 
Brighton. Willie had, therefore, only his mistress's 
riding-horse to attend to, and had, in consequence, 
much spare time on his hands, which he spent gener- 
ally at the north lodge ; and thus, Jane Grant and 
himself became quite as good friends as they were in 
days gone by. 

The captain and his bride returned to the Grange 
during the following summer; and then, the former 
having retired from the army, new horses were 
bought, and a coachman was engaged. 

Mr Freeman, as he was called, had formerly be- 
longed to a racing stable; but in consequence of 
some severe losses which his former master had 
suffered on the turf, he had been obliged to part 
with his horses. Freeman was thus out of place, 
when a friend told him Captain Vere Merton was in 
want of a coachman. He accordingly applied for the 
situation, and obtained it. 

Shortly afterwards, Dick Batty received his dis- 
charge from the army; and, although his wounded 
hand prevented his driving, his old master at once 
engaged him to assist in the stable, where he was to 
rank as second coachman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Willie was quite delighted when he learnt that his 
former fellow-servant was coming to the Granga 
But the Old housekeeper, Mrs Child by name, was 
by no means so well pleased at the news, and at 
once complained to her mistress on the subject. 

" Please, ma'am, is this true that I hear, that master 
has engaged a rampaging soldier as second coach- 
man?" 

"Captain Merton has certainly engaged his late 
soldier-servant, who served him faithfully, and even 
saved his life." 

"Ah, well, ma'am, then I do hope he is not to 
sleep in the house, as I could not bear it, ma'am, in- 
deed I could not. To have a rampaging soldier 
a-sleeping in the house, why, we should all be mur- 
dered in our beds, indeed we should/' 

" Nonsense, Mrs Child. The man is steady enough, 
Captain Merton tells me, and will do no harm in 
the house." 

" Perhaps not, ma'am ; but perhaps he might At 
any rate, I could not bear to sleep at nights with a 
soldier in the house, indeed I could not ; so, please, 
ma'am, I should wish to leave before he comes ; not 
that I have anything to find fault with, ma'am, and 
sorry shall I be to leave the family, where I have 
lived, girl and woman, for nigh upon forty years; 
but I could not abear it, ma'am, really " 
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"Very well, Mrs Child, I will inform your master ; " 
and so saying, Mrs Merton closed the conversation. 

This was the young bride's first household trouble, 
and she could not at first see her way out of it ; for 
she did not wish to part with Mrs Child, who was 
an old, faithful servant, almost impossible to replace ; 
neither did she think it just to her husband's pre- 
server to keep him out of a comfortable home. At 
length the captain solved the difficulty, by suggest- 
ing that Dick Batty should occupy the north lodge, 
when the Grants went back to their own cottage, 
and that he should only come into the house for his 
meals. This arrangement luckily satisfied Mrs Child, 
and all was quiet again at the Grange. 

Dick Batty, when he arrived, was quite pleased 
with his new quarters, and liked the lodge very 
much, as he could there enjoy his pipe of an evening, 
after his work was over, without being a nuisance to 
any one. 

Time passed on, and both Batty and Willie would 
have been perfectly happy, had it not been for Mr 
Freeman, the new coachman ; but he was the cause 
of much unhappiness to them. He was not a very 
bad man, as the world goes; he neither stole the 
horses' food, nor did he speak evil of his fellow-ser- 
vants ; but he was an eye-server, and sadly neglected 
his duties whenever his master's back was turned. 

At first, he took a great interest in Captain Vere 
Merton's two hunters. He fed them himself, and 
even groomed them with his own hand. But this 
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did not last long; for upon finding that his master 
would not enter them for any of the neighbouring 
races — not even for the hunters' stakes at the county- 
meeting — he suddenly ceased to care for them. He 
at last left them in Willie's charge, and did little 
more himself than drive out the carriage when 
ordered, and walk up and down the stables with a 
straw in his mouth. 

As he neglected his own duty, so he was quite 
willing that his fellow-servants should shirk their 
work ; and he often told Batty and Willie not to 
mind this or that, as nobody would be a bit the 
wiser, and that the master would never find it out. 
This annoyed the two latter more than anything, 
for they had been both accustomed for years to serve 
their master heartily, " as to the Lord; ' " not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of 
heart," and they now found it more difficult to neglect 
their duties than Mr Freeman did to perform his. 
It was pain and grief to them both to leave anything 
undone in the stable which ought to have been done, 
and Willie worked early and late to prevent it. 

Poor Batty's maimed hand did not allow of his 
doing as much as he wished to keep things straight ; 
but Willie was strong, active, and a good groom, and 
the work he got through in the course of a day was 
something extraordinary. As the season advanced, 
however, and Willie was obliged to take his master's 
hunters to the meet, often twice a week, besides 
bringing home his dog-cart, and going upon Qtkec 
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errands, he began to find it impossible to get through 
all the work he was forced to do ; and the horses were 
often turned out in a way that neither Batty nor 
himself liked to see. Mr Freeman was nevertheless 
quite satisfied, and neither found fault with the looks 
of the horses, nor offered to do any more of the work 
himself. 

The stable duties at the Grange had been performed 
in this unpleasant way for some months, when one 
cold winter's evening the captain did not return 
from hunting until it was nearly time to dress for 
dinner, and to receive several friends who had been 
asked to dine with him on that day. 

As it was the custom at the Grange for the groom 
to assist in the house on party nights, Willie had 
only time to take his master's tired horse to the 
stables before he was obliged to prepare himself to 
wait at table ; he therefore explained matters to Mr 
Freeman, and asked him to put up the hunter, as 
Batty had already left for his cottage. 

" Take off his saddle and bridle, William, ,, replied 
Mr Freeman, " and leave him there. I '11 see to him 
by and by." 

Willie obeyed this order, and then rushed off to 
get ready to report himself to the butler, thinking 
that for once in a way Mr Freeman was really going 
to clean a horsa 

The coachman, however, did not seem very anxious 
to commence work, but looked a long while at the 
tired hunter without doing anything further. At 
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last, when Willie was well out of the yard, he slowly 
shut the door of the stable, and, placing the key in 
his pocket, walked quietly off to the house, saying 
to himself, " It 's not in natur to clean that muddy 
'os without a drain of summat." , 

Soon Mr Freeman was quietly seated in the ser- 
vants' hall drinking a glass of ale, and the place was 
so much to his mind that he never thought of moving 
until after supper, when, seeing Willie near, he said, 

"I rather think, Willie, that brown 'os is not 
quite comfortable ; just take the key, and see to him ; 
there 's a good fellow." 

Willie at once took the key and a lantern, and, 
going to the stable, found the captain's best hunter 
in the very state he had left him three hours before, 
and shivering with cold. 

" This is too bad really," cried Willie, at once set- 
ting to work, and never leaving off until the poor 
horse was made comfortable for the night. 

As might have been expected, the next morning 
the hunter was laid up with a severe cold and cough, 
and Mr Freeman was obliged to report to the master 
that the "brown 'os was not quite the thing." 

Captain Vere Merton followed the messenger to 
the stable, and examined his favourite hunter. True 
enough, the horse was completely laid up, perhaps 
for weeks ; but how did it happen ? 

Mr Freeman " could not exactly say, but thought 
the captain might have been a leetle hard upon the 
'os the day before." 
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Captain Merton knew that this was not the case, 
and he looked angry and dissatisfied, until, seeing 
Dick Batty at work on the other side of the stable, 
he crossed straight over to him, and asked a few 
searching questions. 

From that moment Mr Freeman's quiet time was 
at an end. The captain was always running into 
the stables at odd times, when he generally caught 
his coachman doing nothing. Not that the latter 
did not try to impose upon his master, for he always 
seized upon the first strap or buckle, and began hiss- 
ing, as if busily at work. But Captain Merton was 
not to be deceived, and soon came to the conclusion 
that he had got hold of a worthless servant. 

Things went on thus for about a fortnight, when, 
on the evening of another dinner party, the captain 
returned too late from the railway station to allow 
of Willie's seeing to his horse before reporting him- 
self to the butler. He accordingly merely threw a 
rug over the animal, and thinking it useless again to 
trust to Mr Freeman, determined himself to return 
to the stable as soon as he could get away from the 
house. 

As it happened, however, Willie was detained 
until after the servants' supper before he could get 
back to the stables; he then told Mr Freeman he 
was going to put up the carriage-horse for the night, 
and, taking up a lantern, he went out, as the latter 
said — 

" Well, William, if I wanted a servant, I would 
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sooner have you than any one I know ; but it is a 
pity you don't take things a little more coolly." 

Shortly after Willie had started for the stables, 
the carriages — none of which had been put up at the 
Grange — returned for the guests, and immediately 
afterwards, Mr Freeman was astonished by seeing 
the footman enter the hall, and say — 

"0 coachman, master has just stepped down to 
the stables, and said you were to join him there." 

" Oh, he has, has he ! " replied Freeman, looking 
very pale; "well, I shall just have to tell the cap- 
tain, that if he must come prying about my stables 
at all hours, he may suit himself elsewhere." 

So saying, he walked off sulkily towards the stables. 

Meanwhile, Captain Vere Merton had reached the 
out-building^, where he found Willie hard at work 
rubbing down one of the harness-horses. 

" How is this, Willie ? " he said ; " that horse ought 
to have been cleaned hours ago." 

" If you please, sir, I was kept in the house until 
half an hour ago, and I had not time, sir." 

" You, of course not ; ,but Freeman had, I sup- 
pose, plenty of time. Oh ! here he is. How is it, 
coachman, that this horse was not put up hours 
ago?" 

"William was kept up at the house the whole 
evening, sir, and he looks after that 'os," Mr Free- 
man answered. 

" So it seems, although you were engaged to take 
charge of the carriage-horses yourself. It ^y^*^^ 
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me, from what I have noticed lately, that you have 
not touched a horse for weeks past" 

" Not a 'os, sir! well, perhaps not exactly a *os." 

"Neither have you cleaned a carriage, for I see 
Batty always at work upon them. 

" Not a carridge, sir ! well, perhaps not a carridge 
exactly; but I do my own work, such as it is." 

" You seem to take a different view of your work 
to what I do," said Captain Vere Merton, getting 
angry ; " so the sooner we part the better." 

" I was just going to observe, sir, that I have not 
been used to these prying ways in my stables ; that 
I have always served with gentlemen as was gentle- 
men, and that I gives you a month's warning." 

"You are very kind," replied Captain Merton, 
now thoroughly enraged ; " but I should prefer your 
leaving to-morrow morning, if it is all the same 
to you." 

" Certainly, sir, a month's warning or a month's 
wages, them are the terms ; and, to oblige you, I '11 
take the month's wages to-morrow morning." 

" Very good, then ; that is settled," said the cap- 
tain, who then returned to the house." 

The following day Dick Batty was ordered to attend 
upon the captain, who thus spoke to him : — 

" Batty, I have been forced to discharge Freeman 
at a day's notice, and I want to know if you can get 
on for a day or two without help, until I can engage 
another man." 

" Oh yes, sir, we can get on as well as we have 
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been doing lately, without any help, for that Freeman 
has done never so much as a hand's turn for months 
past." 

" So I feared. I wish you were able to take his 
place ; but I suppose your hand will never allow you 
to drive again." 

" No, sir, I fear not; but I know a young man as 
would fill the place beautiful." 

" And pray who may he be ?" 

" Orphan Willie, to be sure, sir. That is a man, 
sir, who, taken as a man, I have never seen his 
equal; behind your back, or before your face, it is 
all the same to him ; he will do his work with a will, 
and to the best of his power. Yes, sir, you might 
do worse than take Willie for your coachman; in- 
deed you might, sir." 

" Willie is a good young man enough," replied the 
captain, " and I can trust him as well as I can you; 
but he is rather young to take charge of a pair of 
horses, I am afraid." 

" He is young, sir, but that will mend every year, 
and he is nigh upon twenty now; he does not drive 
badly neither, and would soon learn to handle a pair 
of horses." 

"Yes; but it would be hardly fair to place him 
over your head in the stable," continued Captain 
Merton. 

" sir, there will be none of that between us 
two ; I love him almost as a son, and he treats me 
like a father. No, sir, whatever may come to ^aa&, 
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there is no fear of Willie crowing over the old man 
who taught him first to clean a horse." 

" I hope not, Batty ; so I will just speak to your 
mistress, and if she should not object, you shall turn 
Orphan Willie into the Grange coachman." 

So speaking, the captain went in search of his 
wife, and said — 

" Ethel, old Batty has been recommending me to 
make Willie our coachman. What do you think? 
Could you trust yourself to his driving ? " 

"Why not, Edward? Surely a lad who, two 
years ago, had courage enough to save you from that 
horrid moose, will now have sufficient coolness to 
manage our quiet horses. I have no fear, at any 
rate, and shall be only too glad to hear of Willie's 
promotion/' 

" Very well, Ethel dear, you and Batty shall have 
your wish, and I will tell Dick to look out for a 
smart groom." 

This was accordingly done, and for three whole 
years all went on quietly and happily at the Grange 
stables. 

It was in the month of May, shortly after Willie 
had passed his twenty -third birthday, that the 
Grange coachman sent up an application to see his 
master. 

" Well, William, what is it ?" inquired the captain. 

"If you please, sir, I wish to make a change," 
said Willie. 

" What ! are you thinking of leaving us now, just 
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as everything is going on so well ? " asked Captain 
Merton. 

"No, sir; not that, sir. I hope to live and die 
in the family; but if you please, sir, Jane Grant 
and myself have been keeping company like, and, 
sir" 

Here the Grange coachman got very red, and be- 
gan to stutter. 

" Oh, you want to get married, is that it ? " said 
the captain, smiling. 

" If you please, sir, and if you will not think me 
too bold, Mr Batty has offered to give up his cottage, 
and to take my place in the house, if you would not 
mind, sir." 

"Well, I will see what can be done for you; at 
any rate, I can have no objection to your marrying 
a respectable girl like Jane Grant." 

Willie thanked his master, and retired ; while the 
latter told the news to Mrs Merton. 

Mrs Child was accordingly sent for by her mis- 
tress, to see if matters could be arranged for Willie's 
comfort; and when she arrived, she was asked if she 
still objected to Batty's sleeping in the house. 

"I object, ma'am! — not I, indeed," said Mrs 
Child warmly; "he is as good and quiet a man 
as ever sat down at table, where he stops as grave 
as a judge, looking with his bald head a perfect 
Solomon." 

"Then you do not object to a soldier sleeping 
in-doors?" Mrs Merton asked. 
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" Oh no, Miss — that is to say, ma'am — not a bit ; 
I am no Jonah of Arc myself, to go fighting red 
Indians amongst mooses, and lions, and tigers, and 
such like ; but I can respect a man as is a man, and 
has done it far duty, and such is Mr Batty. . Really, 
to hear some of his stories, Miss Ethel, they would 
like to make you cry, they are that beautiful ; and 
as for that one in which he jumps off the cliff at 
Quebec, all into the foaming pillows, and catches 
hold of that sargeant — Willie's uncle, I mean — and 
he more than half drownded, why, it is enough to 
make one creep at nights ; indeed, it is, Miss — that 
is, ma'am." 

" Very well, then, Mrs Child ; when the coachman 
goes into the north lodge, Batty can take his room ; 
and I hope you will make the old man comfort- 
able." 

"No fear of that, ma'am — thank you, ma'am;" 
and Mrs Child retired down-stairs. 

William Dean was married to Jane Grant at the 
parish church the following July ; and they at once 
moved into their little cottage, which had been put 
in thorough repair by their kind master. 

There let us leave them in their happiness for the 
present, and see how Dick Batty fared in his new 
quarters. 

The day before he came into the house, Mrs Child 
had ordered the coachman's room to be thoroughly 
cleaned, and this she superintended herself, and was 
so particular that one of the housemaids declared 
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that " Mrs Child was setting her cap at old Batty's 
bald head." 

Luckily for the pert girl, the housekeeper did not 
hear her, or she would have suffered for her smart 
speech, as Mrs Child had a thorough respect for the 
good Christian man whom she at one time termed 
a "rampaging soldier." Her respect had been, if 
anything, increased by the brave manner in which 
Baity had lately handled an old blunderbuss which 
had hung up in the servants' hall for years. 

This blunderbuss had long been the terror of the 
female servants at the Grange, as well as of all evil- 
doers in the neighbourhood; and it was generally 
supposed to go off of itself and shoot anybody who 
touched it; excepting in the case of an alarm of 
robbers, when the butler was entitled to take it 
down, and to slay all the thieves, one after another, 
at his ease. 

Now Batty often gazed fondly at this old weapon, 
so like the gas-pipes furnished to the army in the 
days of his youth ; and at length he obtained leave 
to takfc it down and clean it, on condition of his 
first shutting himself up with the blunderbuss in the 
hall 

This Batty agreed to do, and he not only succeeded 
in cleaning the old weapon, but he actually loaded 
and fired it off in the presence of a chosen few of the 
servants, when, to use their own words, " he actually 
hit the old oak' right in the middle, at twelve yards' 
distance." 
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Mrs Child had now learnt what a soldier could 
do; and, being rather timid, she rejoiced greatly 
when so brave a defender was ordered to sleep in 
the same house with her, and determined to make 
much of him. When, therefore, he complained that 
he could not get his pipe of a night, she quickly 
made arrangements for his smoking in the kitchen- 
yard, and even went so for as to take him a light 
for his pipe with her own fair hand 

After this, it is needless to add that Dick Batty 
was made as comfortable as he deserved to be, in 
that snug old country-house known as the Grange. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The pleasant month of June had come back once 
more, with its lovely flowers and sweet-smelling 
hay-fields. It was in the year 1862, and the sun 
was shining brightly on the road leading to the 
well-known north lodge at the Grange, when Mrs 
Vere Merton's carriage was seen approaching the 
park-gates. 

A handsome boy of about eleven years of age 
was riding his pony manfully beside his mother's 
barouche, looking the picture of health and vigour. 

Ah 1 Master Fred Merton, that distant kinsman of 
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yours was not a little put out by your arrival in this 
world some few years back, after having looked upon 
the Grange property as almost his own ; and if he 
could only see you now, and all your brothers and 
sisters clustering so merrily around your mother, he 
would sell his hopes for a very small sum ; for there 
is but slight chance of the old estates having to go 
out of the direct line for some time to come, at any 
rate. 

As the carriage drove on, it passed a fine soldier- 
like man marching along, with a small bag in his 
hand, who took off his hat, and smiled pleasantly 
at the boy-rider. This was Sergeant-major Dean, 
Orphan Willie's Uncle Clifford, who was arriving 
on a visit to his nephew's family. 

Sergeant-major Dean has thriven in the world 
lately, having, in consequence of his high character, 
been appointed, immediately after obtaining his dis- 
charge with a good pension, sergeant-major in a 
militia regiment. His new colonel is a man of 
wealth, who takes great interest in his regiment; he 
therefore willingly allows the sergeant-major a hand- 
some annuity, in addition to his pay and pension. 
This, with a small cottage rent free, enables Uncle 
Clifford to live most comfortably, and to do a great 
deal of good besides. It is said the sergeant-major 
has a nice little sum in the bank ; if so, it will be 
all the better for his god-daughter, little Euth Dean, 
the little girl who, with eyes so like her grand- 
mother's, is even now looking through, tl&fc \sAjj<&- 
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palings to catch the first glimpse of "Uncle Clif- 
ord." 

The carriage whirled on, and the heavy gate was 
thrown open by a sturdy little boy of about five 
years old, who strove hard to hold it back with one 
hand, whilst he saluted with the other. 

This rosy lad's name was Willie Dean, not Orphan 
Willie, however. No, indeed, for his happy mother 
was standing in front of the lodge, curtseying to the 
mistress of the Grange, and holding out a baby-boy 
for the children to see, whilst a little girl, of some 
three years of age, clung shyly to her skirt. And 
who should be his father but that stately coachman 
on the box, who manages those prancing horses with 
such ease! Yes, Willie's father is Mr Dean, the 
Grange coachman, our " Orphan Willie " of former 
days. 

The carriage has been taken to the hall-door, and 
is now slowly returning to the stables, when another 
old friend comes in view. Dick Batty is in the yard, 
looking as healthy as ever, though balder, if possible, 
than formerly. He stands with his legs wide apart, 
to get a good view of the carriage as it rolls by, and 
mutters to himself, hardly able to conceal his admira- 
tion, " Well, if that is not something like a turn-out, 
taken as a turn-out, I should like to know what it is." 

Willie does not hear his remark, but calls to him 
to assist, adding, "We passed Uncle Clifford close 
to the north lodge, and he will be looking for me 
before long/' 
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" Has the sergeant-major arrived so soon ? that is 
capital," answered Batty. " You leave the carriage to 
me and the groom, and start off at once." 

" No, no, Batty, that is not my way ; you know I 
always like to finish my work before I begin to enjoy 
myself." 

" So you do, lad, and you are right, and I am 
wrong to tempt you ; for it is entirely owing to the 
hearty manner in which you always do your work 
that you now fill your present place." 

" Perhaps having had a kind old teacher had some- 
thing to do with it," answered Willie affectionately ; 
" but let us all set to work, and we shall soon have 
done. Meanwhile, Uncle Clifford can amuse himself 
with Euth." 

"And Willie," added Batty; "what a wonderful 
boy that is ! to be sure." 

" Not more wonderful than little Dick, your god- 
son," laughed Willie, " is he ? " 

" Dick is a fine babby, a tremendous babby, and 
thrives nicely, I don't deny ; but as for Willie, that 
boy, taken as a boy, is an out-and-outer, like his 
father was afore him." 
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CHAPTEK I. 

Foukteen years and more have now passed, since 
Widow Best first settled, with her son Scotchie, in 
the quiet parish of Doveton, where the boy soon 
gained the reputation of being the greatest scamp in 
the neighbourhood. 

He had felt the restraint of the workhouse, and 
had submitted for a short time to the milder dis- 
cipline of the parish school. He had been punished 
by farmers for treading out their corn, by trades- 
men for taking things from their shop-doors, and by 
labourers for meddling with their provision-baskets 
whilst they were at work ; and once even his mother 
had to give her consent that he should be flogged by 
the policeman, to save him from being committed to 
prison for robbing an orchard. But, as Mrs Best 
sorrowfully said, "nothing seemed to do him any 
good." 

And yet poor Scotchie had his good points too. 
He was not altogether without natural affection. "Ha 
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liked his mother, because she was kind to him, and, 
perhaps, because she often went some distance to 
beg him off from a punishment with which he was 
threatened. This happened, indeed, only too fre- 
quently, and day after day did Mrs Best waste 
her valuable time in pleading for her mischievous 
son. 

" No one had time to take care of him formerly/* 
she often cried ; " and when he was left to run about 
the streets of Milltown, he got into bad ways, and 
now there is no getting him out of them. Poor 
fellow!" she would add, "he never had a proper 
chanca He was never even named in church, but 
has gone about the world, answering to the call of 
Scotchie, like any dog or heathen." 

After all, Scotchie was simply an idle, headstrong 
boy, who was always getting into scrapes, and whose 
love of mischief occasionally led him to join with 
boys more dishonest than himself in invasions on his 
neighbours' rights and property. 

He was a strong, active, healthy lad, and could 
have done a good day's work if he had chosen ; but 
few persons who had employed him once were dis- 
posed to do so a second time. All gave him the 
same character — " Never at his work, and always in 
mischief." 

He would, however, go with Widow Best to the 
houses at which she was employed as washerwoman, 
and would help her to carry her heavy basket ; and 
he would sometimes get employed by a neighbouring 
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farmer in driving birds away from the standing corn, 
where he had nothing to do but walk about the 
fields and make a noise ; but, excepting in something 
of this description, he was never seen at work. 

His most frequent employer was Farmer Moon, 
who was Mrs Best's landlord, and who was always 
glad to help her when he could. He held one of 
the largest farms in the parish, and he had several 
fields adjoining Doveton Common. This was a great 
attraction to Scotchie; for gipsies and trampers of 
all kinds used to encamp there ; and amongst them 
Scotchie often found congenial playmates of his own 
age, as idle and mischievous, and more wild and 
reckless than himself. One of these was Nat Berry, 
a boy about two years older than Scotchie, who had 
been living on the common with his father for three 
weeks. The stock in trade of the family appeared 
to consist of an old cart, a ragged-looking pony, some 
dirty tfanvas, which served for a tent at night, and a 
few kitchen utensils. Nat's clothing was of a very 
scanty description ; and his long dark hair hung over 
his forehead, giving him a very rough and untidy 
appearance. He was a boy that most persons would 
have avoided; but Scotchie never lost an opportunity 
of being in his company, listening to his stories, true 
or false, of his vagrant life, or rambling over the 
country with him in search of fun, which was 
Scotchie's name for mischief. 

One day, when Scotchie went to the side of the 
common, Nat Berry was evidently looking owk fet 
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him. The dirty canvas had been rolled tip, and 
placed in the cart ; the pony was harnessed ; and it 
was evident that preparations were being made for a 
start. 

" Where are you going, Nat ?" said Scotchie. 

" Oh," said Nat, "we 're going to — to Where 

is it, governor ?" he asked, seeing his father give him 
a sign to be quiet 

" Can't say yet," said Berry ; " going to look for 
work, for we can get none here. Be ready to start 
in an hour, that 's all." 

"All right," said Nat. "Now, Scotchie, come 
along; you see there's no time to lose. Lend us a 
bit of cord, governor, long enough for a skipping- 
rope." 

Berry went to the cart, and gave him some old 
cord, which Nat took in his hand, and then turned 
to Scotchie, saying, 

" Come along, old fellow. Where shall we go ?" 

"Where you like," said Scotchie, who generally 
left Nat to decide for him. 

" I should like to go and have a shy at Moon's 
ducks," said Nat ; " but I could not see any of them 
in the pond. Where has he put them ?" 

" Oh, they 're all in the turnip-field over there. I 
saw them as I came along. Moon put them there to 
eat the insects, or something, I don't know what." 

" Let 's go there, then," said Nat. 

And the two boys broke through the hedge, and 
started at a quick pace for the turnip field. They 
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soon found Farmer Moon's ducks; and, at Nat's 
desire, Scotchie helped to drive several of them into 
a dry, deep ditch, near the hedge. Here both the 
boys concealed themselves, and Nat Berry had soon 
killed four fat ducks. He then tied them to the cord, 
which he fastened round Scotchie's waist, under his 
round frock. 

" Now, then," he said, " we must run for it." 

Scotchie had no idea of stealing the ducks when 
he went into the field. He enjoyed the excitement 
of catching them, and he did not even know the 
intentions of his companion until he saw them ac- 
tually carried out. But when the ducks had been 
killed, and tied round his body, he was quite ready 
to run off with them ; thinking little of the theft 
which he was helping to commit, but keenly enjoy- 
ing the frolic. He ran with Nat back to the common, 
where he found the pony in the cart, and Berry ready 
to start 

" Now, Scotchie, jump in with me," said Nat. 

And the pony was soon drawing them all along 
the road at a pace, which any one, who judged of his 
powers by his appearance, would have considered im- 
possible. When they had gone about two miles, 
Berry said — 

"The weight is too much for the pony, and we 
can't go on fast now. You get out, Nat, and go to his 
head ; and you must walk too," he added, to Scotchie ; 
"but there is a short cut across the fields, which will 
save you nearly half a mile. Wait for us at the turn- 
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pike gate, beyond the finger-post. You will be there 
before us. Take off your round frock and waistcoat; 
you '11 go faster without them, and there will be less 
chance of your being known if any one should see 
you." 

Scotchie was getting tired of his adventure, and he 
would have been glad to have got back to Doveton 
without detection ; but it would not have been safe 
for him to have attempted it, for he had heard a man 
calling after him when he ran off from the turnip- 
field ; and as he was known to all Farmer Moon's 
workmen, he was afraid to return. He therefore 
started off to go quickly across the fields, leaving 
his frock and waistcoat, with the stolen ducks, in the 
cart He had no difficulty in finding his way, as he 
had been there before; and when he reached the 
turnpike, he soon learned that no one had gone 
through the gate with a pony and cart; so he sat 
down in a retired place, and waited for the arrival of 
his companions. Half an hour passed, but they did 
not appear. He laid his head on the road, and lis- 
tened for the sound of wheels, but he heard nothing. 
He began to fear that he had been deserted, and that 
Berry's cart had been driven in a wrong direction. 
But he waited, and watched, and listened fo* another 
half hour, still hoping to see it. At length, however, 
he was convinced that he had been sent along the 
footpath only to give his companions an opportunity 
of escaping from him altogether. He was uncertain 
what to do ; he was afraid to return to Doveton ; he 
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was equally afraid to follow Berry, for it was plain 
that he was not his friend ; he had deceived him and 
robbed him, and even if he should succeed in over- 
taking him, he was too weak to do anything against 
him ; and if he told his story to any one, he would 
probably not be believed. His frock was in the cart 
with the stolen ducks, and it would be easy to say 
that he had left them there, and that he was the 
thief. At last he resolved to follow the cart at all 
risks, for anything seemed better than to return 
home. He therefore ran back along the road until he 
came to a turning, where he could see tracks of the 
pony's feet, and went on in that direction as fast as 
he could. After he had gone four miles, he came to 
a turnpike, and described the cart and its owners to 
the toll-keeper, who said that they had passed through 
more than an hour before. He quickened his pace, 
sometimes helping himself by holding on to a passing 
carriage, and occasionally getting up behind one, and 
riding there until he was discovered and whipped 
down by the driver. In this way he had gone about 
thirteen miles, when the road branched off towards 
the right and left, and he was quite uncertain which 
road he ought to take. It was now getting dark ; he 
had had nothing to eat since the morning ; he was 
exhausted and faint with hunger and fatigue. He 
had no money, and he saw no chance of finding any 
place in which he could pass the night. He sat 
down by the side of the road, feeling thoroughly 
wretched. He thought of his home, and pictured to 
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himself his mother waiting anxiously for his return 
at her cottage door, and he bitterly repented of the 
folly which had caused him to leave her, perhaps to 
die of want and cold on the dark road. The day had 
been warm, but rain was now falling; his shirt- 
sleeves were wet, and he began to feel chilled in 
every limb. But weariness overcame every other 
feeling. He lay down on the hard damp ground, 
and soon fell asleep. 

How long he remained there he did not know, but 
when he woke the rain had ceased, and the stars 
were shining. He rubbed his eyes, not knowing 
where he was, and looking up, he saw a man stand- 
over him, who said, " Well, young one, it takes a 
great deal to wake you. . I have had to call you half 
a dozen times, not to mention shaking you. What 
are you lying there for? Do you want to be run 
over?" 

" sir," groaned Scotchie, " I am tired and hungry. 
I've had nothing to eat since morning, and IVe 
run thirteen miles after a man who has stolen my 
frock. Do help me." 

" Eun thirteen miles after a man who stole your 
frock," said the man in a tone of surprise ; " and what 
did you mean to do to him if you caught him, my 
little fellow?" 

" I don't know, sir. Only as I could not go home, 
and I didn't know what to do, I thought I might as 
well go after him." 

"And why could you not go home ? " 
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Scotchie was not prepared for this question. He 
made no answer, but buried his face in his hands, 
and burst into tears. 

" Oh ! something wrong, I see," said the man ; 
"but I'm not a policeman, though perhaps I look 
like one. If you can walk half a mile with me, I 
will give you something to eat, and perhaps a straw 
bed in a shed, if I like your looks. If you lie 
here much longer, you may be dead before morn- 
ing; so stir your stumps, if you can, my little 
man." 

Scotchie stood up, but he felt stiff all over, and 
found it difficult to walk at first, but he was soon 
able to move more freely, and in a short time he 
found himself at the door of a small farmhouse. 

His companion knocked at the door, and a woman 
called out from within, " Who 's there ? Is that you, 
Will?" 

"Yes, mother," said he; "all right. Let me in; 
I Ve got a young friend with me." 

" I hope he 's sober," said his mother in an under- 
tone, as she opened the door. 

"Oh yes," said he, laughing, "sober enough, and 
serious enough, too, just at present. Come along in, 
my little man, and let my mother see what you are 
like." 

"A child!" exclaimed his mother in surprise; 
" what have you to do with him, and what has he 
come here for at this time of night ? Who is he V* 

"That's more than I know, mother-, b\& 1 Asxfc 
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say he 11 tell you when he has had something to eat ; 
but he 's half starved now." 

" He looks it, poor little fellow ; and his shirt is 
wet through. Where 's your jacket ? You look as if 
you had some one to take care of you ; how came you 
at night with nothing over your shirt ?" 

"My other things were stolen, ma'am," said 
Scotchie. "I ran after the people who took them, 
but I couldn't catch them." 

"Kan thirteen miles, mother, after two fellows as 
strong again as himself/' said Will, Tubbing his 
hands with delight. " What do you think of that ? 
that is, if it 's true, which is more than I could un- 
dertake to say. But the little fellow's tired and 
hungry, at any rate, so give him some supper, and 
let me have some too, for I want it" 

His mother went for some food, and whilst she 
was getting it, Scotchie had an opportunity of observ- 
ing his companion. He was a tall, strongly-built 
man, with thick dark hair and a long black beard, 
looking, as Scotchie thought, rather fierce ; but there 
was something kind in the expression of his eyes as 
he turned them upon Scotchie as he sat shivering in 
the chimney corner. He was the only son of a re- 
spectable farmer, named Grady, who had died when 
hi3 son was only nineteen years of age. At his 
death, Mrs Grady, with the assistance of her son, 
carried on the farm for a short time ; but they soon 
got into difficulties. William paid but little atten- 
tion to his business; he fell into bad company, with 
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whom he took to betting on the race-course, and he 
soon squandered away all his money. The rent was 
not paid, and the land was not properly cultivated ; 
and, after much forbearance on the part of the land- 
lord, Mrs Grady was required to give up the farm. 
But she was still allowed to occupy the small house 
in which she had lived from the time of her mar- 
riage, for which she paid a very moderate rent. 
Will Grady was not without affection, and it gave 
him much pain to see his widowed mother reduced 
to poverty through his carelessness and extravagance. 
He resolved that he would at least be no longer a 
burden to her; and, leaving her with the little money 
that still remained, he went to sea as a common 
sailor. He was absent for five years, during which 
time his mother heard but little of him ; but at length 
he returned home with a supply of gold which he 
had collected at the Californian diggings. The value 
of it was not more than four hundred pounds, but 
this appeared a fortune to the poor widow, who had 
been fearing that she must end her days in the 
workhouse ; and Will felt happy at being able to do 
something for his mother, to whom he had been the 
cause of so much misery. Three months had now 
passed since his return home, and he was now about 
to sail in the ship Laughing Water for Port Phillip. 
His mother at first tried to persuade him to remain 
at home, as she did not think that she had much 
longer to live. But Will easily satisfied her that it 
was wiser not to do so. " It's o£ no \e& lot \&fc ^ 
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stay here," he said. " The money I Ve got would not 
last long, and I can't make any more here ; besides, 
all my old friends are finding me out again, and 
money won't last long in their company, will it, 
mother?" 

" No, it will not," she said sorrowfully; " but you 
must have had enough of bad company by this time ; 
cannot you resist temptation ? " 

"No, mother, I don't think I can; and as the 
money would all go whilst I was learning how to do 
it, I had better be off at once, and leave half of it 
safe with you. I shall have a better chance in Aus- 
tralia than I had in California, and I '11 get you a 
hamperful of nuggets in no time." 

Mrs Grady could say nothing against this, so she 
consented to all the arrangements proposed by her 
son, and in a week more she was to part with him 
again, as it turned out* for the last time. 

When Scotchie had warmed himself, and had eaten 
his supper, Will Grady turned to him, and said, 
" Well, young one, what do you mean to do next ?" 

" I should like to go to bed, sir." 

" Oh ! I don't mean that ; do you want to go home 
to your friends, or to go after the rascals who stole 
your clothes?" 

" I should like to go after them, if I could catch, 
them." 

" But why not go home ? Have you a father ?" 

"No." 

"A mother?" 
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"Yes." 

" That 's just my case : nobody to keep you out of 
mischief, eh ? And so you don't like to go home ! 
Why not ? What have you been up to ? Theft or 
mischief ?'* 

" Will you tell ?" said Scotchie anxiously. 

" I, no. Why should I tell ? Let me know what 's 
the matter, and then, perhaps, I can see what I can 
do for you." 

" Well, Nat Berry and I ran after Farmer Moon's 
ducks : Nat killed four of them, and tied them round 
my waist, and we both ran off, and got into the cart 
where Nat's father was ; they played me a trick, and 
got away with the ducks and my clothes. I didn't 
mean it for thieving, only for fun." 

"It's fun that will get you into quod if you're 
caught, that 's clear. Who 's Nat ? A gipsy V 9 

" I don't know. He goes about with a pony cart, 
and lives in a tent on the commons." 

" A tramper. How came you to know him ? " 

" I saw him on Doveton Common, and we used to 
go out and have fun together." 

"Well, you must do something; and you don't 
seem to want to go home ; in fact, you 'd better not, 
unless you can get Farmer Moon to promise not to 
have you up for stealing his ducks ; for you did steal 
them, whether you meant it for thieving or not. 
What 's your name ?" 

" Scotchie." 

"What?" 
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" Scotchie, sir." 

" Christian name, or surname ?" 

" I don't know. Mother's name 's Best I 'm 
Scotchie." 

" Well, Scotchie, you must do something. I sup- 
pose you know that ?" 

" Yes, sir; but I don't know what to do." 

" Would you like to go to sea with me?" 

" I don't know what it's like." 

"Why, you will have plenty of work, and you 
can't shirk it; enough to eat, if you're not put on 
short commons, and lots of mischief." 

" I think I should like it," said Scotchie, " if it 
wasn't for the work" 

" Why, you won't have harder work than you've 
done to-day." 

" Yes, but I shouldn't like that every day; besides, 
I wasn't obliged to do it." 

" Well, it 's of no use talking long about it. We 
can't keep you here. We can only hand you to the < 
overseer. He'll pass you to your parish. There the 
constable will take you in hand. You will get six 
months' imprisonment and hard labour, and perhaps 
a couple of whippings for stealing the ducks. Should 
you like that?" 

"No, not at all," said Scotchie eagerly, fearing 
that Will Grady was going to the overseer at once — 
" anything 's better than that." 

" Well, then, come to the point. Captain Goodman, 
who commands the Laughing Water, wants a cabin- 
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boy : a strong, active, bold, mischievous boy like you 
will do for that, if you can only do what you're told, 
when you 're sure to be licked for not doing it. I 'm 
going where boys are scarce: where I should want 
you, in fact. If you'll come with me, and promise 
to do everything I tell you, I'll get you the few 
clothes you 11 want for the voyage, and make your 

fortune ; but if you play any tricks with me, I'll 

Never mind what. Now, what do you say ?" 

Scotchie surveyed Will Grady from head to foot ; 
he saw he was not a man to be trifled with; and 
although he had not said what he would do if he were 
to play any tricks with him, he knew it would be 
something very unpleasant. But all things con- 
sidered, the offer was a tempting one; and after 
thinking over it for a few minutes, he said, " I'll go." 

" Well, then, you shall go. And now we must give 
you some other name than Scotchie : you may keep 
that for a nickname, if you like ; an extra name or 
two is sometimes useful where we are going; but 
you must have a respectable name for common pur- 
poses. What say you to Tom ? 

' Tom, Tom, the piper's son, 
Stole the pig, and away he ran.' 

That will just suit you after your run to-day; so 
now you're Thomas Best, cabin-boy of the Laughing 
Water; so come into the stable, and make the best 
bed you can out of a truss of straw." 

Scotchie had hoped to have had a more comfortable 
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resting-place for the night ; but he made no complaint 
of his lodging, and, having spread out some straw to 
lie upon, he soon fell asleep. When William Grady 
returned to his mother, she said, "Are you pru- 
dent, Will, to take this boy, knowing nothing about 
him?" 

"I know a great deal about him, mother, quite 
enough to enable me to see that he will suit me : he 
is strong, active, healthy, and fond of excitement and 
mischief; the work which he will have to do will 
soon take the last out of him. I have no doubt that 
he has told me the truth about himself, and he feels 
already that he must obey me." 

"But you see, even from his own account, how 
easily he is led away into crime, and you are going 
to take him where he will be thrown into the worst 
possible company, and be exposed to all kinds of 
temptation; and, to speak plainly, Will, your own 
society is not likely to do good to such a boy as that 
If you will send him home and let his friends take 
care of him, he may turn out well, for he is still 
young enough to be taught what is right; but if you 
take him with you, he will probably turn out very ill. 
It is a great responsibility for you, Will" 

" Why, mother, you talk as if this little thief and 
runaway were the most interesting and innocent 
lamb in the world, instead of what he has admitted 
himself to be — if I send him home, he will be tried 
at the Quarter Sessions for stealing those ducks, and 
he will become a regular jail-bird. Depend upon it, 
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lie will be much better with me. He is not likely 
to mind anybody else." 

"Well, if you are determined to have it so, I suppose 
you must; but I shall be sorry if the boy should 
come to harm through you. His mother is a widow, 
Will" 

" I know what you mean, mother ; you would not 
like me to make, her son such a scamp as I have 
been ; but I have improved, have I not ? and he will 
improve in my hands, trust me for that" 

" But where do you mean the boy to sleep until 
the ship sails ? Surely not in that shed ?" 

" Yes, in that shed, every night. I must see how 
he can rough it, and put up with anything I mean 
to give him; if he kicks at it, he won't do, and you 
may then send him home to his mother and the 
constable." 

The next day William Grady took Scotchie with 
him to a town eight miles off, to provide him with 
clothes for his voyage. He walked to and from* the 
town at such a rapid pace that Scotchie found it very 
difficult to keep up with him, and he came home 
very tired in the evening. Grady told his mother 
that he had given the little fellow a trial, to see if he 
could use his legs as freely as he had said that he 
could, and he thought he would do. On the follow- 
ing morning he told Scotchie that he might put on 
his sailor's jacket, and have a run over the fields, but 
he was not to go on the common, for there were many 
vagabonds there, and he would be getting into mora 
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scrapes if he went amongst them. Scotchie did notf 
know that there was a common near Mrs Grady'af 
house before he received this command, or he would 
have tried to find it ; but now he felt that he must 
keep away from it, for William Grady had already 
acquired a degree of control over him that no one 
had exercised before. Scotchie had been wandering 
over fields and through lanes for about an hour, when 
he came unexpectedly upon a thick hedge, in which 
there was a gap, through which he had a full view of 
the common. He stood there looking over it for a 
quarter of an hour, when some boys ran past him 
pursuing a donkey, which turned round and kicked 
at them whenever they came sufficiently near him, 
This was too great a temptation for Scotchie to resist; 
he ran upon the common, and joined in the chase, 
He had paused to take breath, when he suddenly 
felt a grasp at the back of his neck, and, on looking 
up, was terrified at seeing the angry face of William 
Grady. The strong man said nothing, but lifting 
him up by the collar of his jacket, he carried him to 
the hedge which bounded the common, and dropped 
him into it. He fell through a thick bramble-bush 
into a muddy ditch, where he lay for some time, 
afraid to move or to speak. At last he ventured to 
say, " May I come out, sir ? " and receiving no answer, 
he scrambled out of the ditch dirty, and with his 
hands and face scratched by the briers, taking good 
care to go out on the side farthest from the common. 
When he stood up and looked around, no one was 
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there. It was long before he had the courage to go 
back to the farmhouse, and it was not until he was 
sure that he heard the gentle voice of Mrs Grady 
that he dared to go in. Her son was with her, but 
he said nothing, either then or afterwards to Scotchie 
on the subject; but it was his last visit to the 
common, and his last act of disobedience to William 
Grady. 



CHAPTER II. 

Will Grady and his charge only joined the Laugh- 
ing Water a few days before she started on her 
voyage to Port Phillip ; and Scotchie had only learnt 
that his duties were always to answer to the name 
of " Tom," and to wait upon the captain in particu- 
lar, and upon every one on board in general, when 
one morning he knew, by the continued shouting of 
the ship's officers and general noise on board, added 
to an extremely disagreeable sensation, as if his feet 
were being gently pushed up into his head and then 
drawn back again, that the ship was under weigh. 
Scotchie rushed on deck to have a last look at land, 
and arrived just in time to join in the parting cheer 
which the men — led by Will Grady, who was a sort 
of petty officer on board — gave, as the vessel slowly 
receded from the shore. 
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The next few days were the most miserable poor 
Scotchie ever passed in his life; the weather was 
rough, the officers and men on board more or less 
cross, and he was ordered about from one to another 
to such an extent — feeling all the time extremely 
ill — that, if it had been possible, Scotchie would 
have been only too glad to have given up his friend, 
his prospects, and everything he possessed, and to 
have returned to the Doveton workhouse, if he could 
have only got to land. 

In a week, however, the weather cleared up, and 
Scotchie, having got his sea legs, began to think 
there were many worse places than on board a ship. 
The sailors, also, with whom Will Grady was a 
favourite, were kind to him for his sake; but the 
first mate, a cruel-looking, ill-tempered United States 
man, Hiram Page by name, — whom the sailors nick- 
named " Rampage," from the way be usually roared 
up and down the deck, — made poor Scotchie's life 
miserable to him. Whenever he came near the mats, 
he received either a hard word or a blow, until at 
last nothing but a direct order would induce Scotchie 
to go within arm's length of his dreaded enemy. 
The mate had been more than once spoken to by the 
captain on account of his severe treatment of the 
cabin-boy, whom the captain rather liked for being 
what he called a little pickle, but without effect 
The more the captain befriended him, the surer he 
was of receiving a ropeVending the first time h« 
came near " Rampage." 
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Things went on quietly enough, however, until the 
Laughing Water had been about six weeks at sea, 
when one morning Scotchie, who had been cleaning 
out the captain's cabin, paused for a minute on his 
way forward to look over the side of the vessel, and 
watch a shoal of flying-fish which were sporting 
round the ship, with their little wings glittering like 
silver in the sun, as they fluttered from one deep 
blue wave to another. His thoughts were far away, 
when he was recalled to his present position by the 
loud voice of u Kampage," who called out, " What 
are you doing there, you young skulker? Nothing, 
as usual, I suppose, but you shall get something 
now." So saying, he seized Scotchie by the neck, 
and began beating him with a bit of rope he carried 
in his hand. 

Scotchie, who generally took his beatings quietly 
enough, seemed on this occasion to be beside him- 
self; for, after struggling and trying to bite the 
mate's hands till he managed to get away from him, 
he seized a belaying-pin from the side of the ship, 
and threw it at Kampage' s head, crying out at the 
same time, "Take that, you coward." The mate 
caught the pin in his hand, and, apparently mad 
with rage, struck Scotchie so hard a blow with it 
on his forehead, that he fell on the deck sense- 
less. At this moment Will Grady was slowly 
descending the rigging, and, seeing Scotchie fall, 
rushed upon the mate, and, calling him a cowardly 
lubber for killing the boy, endeavoured to taka && 
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belaying-pin from him. Upon this a struggle en- 
sued, and after several blows had been struck on 
both sides, the captain, hearing the noise, came upon 
deck, and ordered Grady to be placed in irons. He 
also, when he had been told of the mate's conduct, 
ordered him down below to his cabin ; and Page, whose 
right eye was beginning to feel very much swollen, 
was not at all sorry to escape from the deck. The 
sailors all crowded round poor Scotchie, who was 
still senseless, although an aged sailor, Jack White 
by name, who now supported his head, had been 
doing everything in his power to restore him to sensi- 
bility. He had tied a handkerchief tightly round the 
boy's head, to stop the bleeding, and now called out 
to the other men to stand on one side and let him 
have air. The captain having seen the mate take 
his departure, turned at once towards Scotchie, and 
asked White how the lad was getting on. 

" He has not come round yet, captain/' replied the 
sailor ; " and I am afraid it is a bad business alto- 
gether/' 

" I fear it is," said Captain Goodman, " but, at 
any rate, you had better carry him below;" and, 
turning to the third mate, he ordered him to get a 
hammock rigged up in some cool place between the 
decks, and to have the cabin-boy placed in it. 

The sailors now dispersed to their proper stations, 
but not in their usual manner, for they moved about 
slowly and sulkily, glancing from time to time to 
where their favourite lay upon the deck with hand* 
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cuffs on his wrists, and speaking to one another in 
low whispers. The second mate, who was in charge 
of the ship, noticed the change in the men's be- 
haviour, and had even reported it to the captain. 
He was not very surprised, therefore, when Jack 
White came aft to him in the evening, and asked 
him to use his influence with the captain to obtain 
the release of Will Grady. 

"Why, Jack," replied the officer, "I hope you are 
not going to mutiny in your old age ?" 

" No fear of that, sir," replied the sailor, " but it is 
no use denying there is a very bad feeling amongst 
the men about this business ; and when I just now 
came up from sitting with the lad Scotchie — who, 
thank God, is now himself again, though it will be a 
long time before he is fit for anything, and he will 
carry the scar to his grave — well, as I was saying, sir, 
as soon as ever I came up, they asked me if I would 
not join them in a rush forward to release the pri- 
soner ; and they said ' it was a sin to punish him in 
that way for pitching into a rascally Yankee who was 
murdering a boy; why, no man with blood in his 
veins could have done anything else ; so/ says they, 
'you just join us, and we will have poor Willie out 
of those bilboes in the twinkling of a handspike/ 
'Join you/ says I, 'not if I knows it. Many a 
long year have I been at sea, and never have I seen 
any good come of violence ; besides, the captain is 
right to confine a man for striking an officer ; how- 
ever, perhaps, in this case the captain mvj ^\y\x&.\task 
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Will has now been punished enough ; so, if you will 
keep quiet, I will up and ask the second officer to 
speak a good word for him to the captain.' 'All 
right/ says they. So here I am, sir ; and perhaps it 
would be as well if the captain could look over this 
offence, sir; for, although the men are good men 
enough, some of them are rather rough, and those in 
particular that we took on in California would as 
soon pitch all the officers overboard as drink a glass 
of grog when they are ' riled,' as they call it" 

" All right," said the mate; "you go forward and 
tell the men I will speak to the captain ; and I will 
go down at once." 

So saying, he descended the cuddy -stairs, and 
told the captain what he had learnt from Jack 
White. 

Captain Goodman, who knew quite well what a 
dangerous set of men he commanded, was only too 
glad of an excuse to release Grady, who was a very 
useful sailor ; so he immediately went on deck, and, 
having called the crew aft, cautioned them as to 
their behaviour to their officers, and added that, as 
Will Grady was generally a good man, and this 
was his first offence, he would look over it, and he 
might return to his duty. 

He then ordered Grady to be released, and dis- 
missed the men. 

In a few days Scotchie got so much better undei 
the kind treatment of Jack White, that the captain 
considered he was quite out of danger, and released 
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the mate Page from arrest, who returned to his duty 
on deck with an eye sufficiently black to satisfy 
some of his ill-wishers ; but all comfort was at an 
end on board the Laughing Water; the men de- 
lighted in annoying the first mate, and even became 
so insolent as to call him " Eampage " to his face ; 
and the captain spent but an anxious time of it, 
always fearing that the dislike to the mate would 
end in mutinous conduct. 

Meanwhile Scotchie was comfortable enough in 
his hammock between decks; his friend Will brought 
him all the news of the ship, and often made his 
head ache with his loud laughter. Jack White was 
constant also in his attendance upon him, and, as 
he got better, tried to interest him in higher subjects 
than those to which Scotchie had hitherto given his 
mind. He used often to bring in his well-thumbed 
Bible, and endeavoured to call the attention of 
Scotchie to the heavenly truths which it contained; 
but in this he was never successful; and his evident 
indifference and impatience at length forced him to 
desist. 

Scotchie had been well enough to perform his 
usual duties for about ten days, when one morn- 
ing he was cheered by the welcome sound of " land 
ahead " from the look-out man, and in a few hours 
the ship drew sufficiently near the shore for the 
captain to make out the Cape Otway Lighthouse, 
which he said was only a day's run from the Port 
Phillip Heads. The sight of land had a. ^oatas&&. 
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effect upon all on board; the sailors all worked well 
and cheerfully, and even obeyed Kampage's orders 
with alacrity, comforting themselves with the idea 
that they would soon be rid of him ; for it was pretty 
generally known on board that most of the sailors 
intended to run from the ship so soon as she dropped 
anchor, to try their luck at the diggings. 

Scotchie gazed anxiously at the hills covered with 
dark-green foliage, and wondered whether he would 
soon find the big nugget which he believed sooner 
or later he was sure to discover; for Will Grady had 
told him he was to go to the Ballarat gold-fields with 
him, and what Will said now was law to Scotchie 
Here and there a bright yellow patch made Scotchie 
almost fancy the gold-fields were before him; but 
old Jack White laughed, and told him it was only 
grass, which had been scorched up by the sun until 
it had turned that colour. 

The next morning early the Laughing Water 
passed quietly through the Kip, where so many 
vessels had been previously lost, and after about 
six hours' sail, she arrived in Hobson's Bay, where 
the captain, much to the disappointment of the 
sailors, who wished to run away, ordered the anchor 
to be let drop half a mile from the shore, and went to 
Melbourne himself to report his arrival to the agents 
of the ship. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The good ship Laughing Water had been quietly 
anchored in Hobson's Bay for more than a fortnight 
before any chance occurred for Will Grady to attempt 
his escape from the ship in Scotchie's company ; the 
captain, who knew quite well that half his crew 
would take the earliest opportunity of running away 
from the ship, having refused leave for any of them 
to go on shore until the cargo was all discharged. 
Scotchie, indeed, had been taken to Melbourne once 
or twice by the captain, in order that he might carry 
his parcels for him, and Will Grady had once or 
twice pulled an oar in the boat which landed the 
captain on the Sandridge shore; but as yet it had 
never happened that the two had been in the same 
boat together. 

Now, however, Captain Goodman unintentionally 
gave Grady the chance he had long been looking for, 
and Will did not hesitate to take advantage of it. 
It was on a burning hot day in the month of January 
that the captain ordered Grady and White to man 
his boat, and at the same time told Scotchie to get 
ready to go on shore with him. 

Grady, who had heard both orders given, lost no 
time in securing a few things in a bundle which he 
thought might be useful, and, watching his oppor- 
tunity, managed to conceal them in the bottom of 
the boat. His money he always c&mfi&YCL %Ak»&ss. 
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belt round his waist ; and as he was in possession of 
a sufficient sum to purchase what would be neces- 
sary for him, he did not much care to take anything 
with him that would be at all likely to impede his 
movements. 

During the time Captain Goodman was getting 
ready for shore, Will managed to draw Scotchie on 
one side, and told him a plan he had thought of to 
enable them both to get away from the boat without 
suspicion. Scotchie was to land with the captain, 
was to accompany him to the public conveyance, 
which started for Melbourne at a short distance from 
the beach, and when he had seen him fairly off, 
instead of walking on into Melbourne, was to run 
back to the boat and say that the captain required 
Will in Melbourne, and that Jack White was to 
take back the boat to the ship himself. 

Scotchie obeyed his instructions to the letter ; and 
just as Will Grady was pretending to shove off the 
boat from the shore, he made his appearance on the 
beach, calling for the boat to stop, and, running up, 
he said — 

"Will, you are to come with me to Melbourne, as 
the captain says he will want you there ; and as it is 
a calm day, Jack can take back the boat by himself." 
Jack White, who had fancied Will was very slow 
in pushing off, was now convinced by seeing him 
pick up a bundle from the bottom of the boat, that 
the whole plan had been arranged to deceive him, 
and said to Scotchie — 
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"Ah, lad, I am truly grieved to hear you lie like 
that I at one time had hopes you were becoming 
reformed ; and if any one had told me you could 
tell a cool lie like this, I would not have believed 
them:' 

" lie ! " interrupted Will ; " who says it is a lie ? 
Don't you hear the captain wants me in Mel- 
bourne ? " 

" I heard the boy say so," replied Jack ; " but if 
it is true, how about that bundle you have got in 
your hand? (XWill, Will! it is a shame of you 
leading a boy like that into crime." 

" Crime ! " roared Grady, now fairly angry ; " what 
crime ? If you don't shut up, I '11 break your stupid 
old head with the boat-hook. You shove off to the 
ship — that 's what you have got to do ; and if you 
like to tell Eampage that we've run, much good 
may it do you." 

So saying, he seized Scotchie by the hand, and 
hurried him off into the neighbouring Bush, where 
their forms were lost in the scrub long before poor 
Jack White could pull back to the ship." 

Grady and Scotchie went on at a brisk pace for 
upwards of half an hour without speaking a word to 
each other, when at last Will threw himself on the 
ground under a large gum-tree, saying — 

" I think this will do for the present ; at any rate, 
it is too hot to cut along at this pace ; so we may as 
well rest for a minute and settle what to do. Well, 
we are safe clear of the ship — that ia on^ ft&ct% \\wk 
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I am sorry I used hard words to poor old Jack ; for 
he is a good old boy; and very likely we might have 
got off just as well without telling a lie at all ; how- 
ever, it can't be helped now; so open the bundle, 
and walk into the biscuit you will find there, while 
I think over what is best to be done next." 

After a considerable pause, during which Scotchie 
had managed to satisfy his hunger, but was beginning 
to suffer dreadfully from thirst, Grady spoke again. 

"You've been to Melbourne, Scotchie. Is not 
it on our right?" 

"Yes, it is." 

" Then St Kilda, the village we saw from the ship, 
must be on our left." 

" Yes ; I suppose it is." 

"And I think you told me there was only one 
bridge over the river which is between us and Mel- 
bourne?" 

" Yes ; there is only one bridge over the Yarra, I 
believe." 

" In that case we must not venture over it before 
dark. Our best plan will be to stop where we are 
until the sun sets. 

" Willie, but I am so thirsty, and all the water 
about here tastes salt/' pleaded Scotchia 

" Thirsty are you ?" replied Grady. " No wonder ; 
the wind feels redhot, and I am nearly parched to 
death. We must try and get to some public-house 
at St Kilda, for I feel as if I could drink a gallon of 
anything myself." 
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So saying, he repacked his small bundle, and then 
started off in the direction of St Kilda ; but not being 
acquainted with the way, they were several times 
driven back by small lakes of salt water which they 
came across, and by other obstacles, and they did 
not succeed in reaching the village until they had 
been on the tramp for more than three hours, when 
poor Scotchie, nearly exhausted, and with his tongue 
quite swollen with thirst, pointed out a large hotel 
to Grady, a little way on their right. 

Will, however, was afraid to apply for refresh- 
ment at so grand a place, and preferred entering a 
small public-house, which they discovered soon after, 
in one of the back streets of the village. 

At the bar, as they entered, a tall dark man was 
standing with his face to the door ; and Grady seemed 
at once to recognise him as an old acquaintance, for 
he walked up to him, and, striking him on the 
shoulder, cried out — 

" What ! Black Douglas ! who would have thought 
of seeing you here V 

"Why, it is Will Grady, I do declare!" replied 
the black giant. " I am main glad to see you. But 
who have you got there?" pointing to Scotchie. 
" He seems a thirsty one, anyhow ; " and turning to 
the bar-keeper, he added, " 1 11 shout all round." 

The bar-keeper, who seemed perfectly to under- 
stand that Douglas had by this speech invited the 
new comers to partake of his hospitality, asked them 
what they would drink, and Scotchie, who taflT&rost. 
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tasted anything stronger than beer, asked for a glass 
of that beverage. Upon this the giant grinned, and 
saying, " Well, lad, you shall have what you like," 
he handed two shillings across the bar, and in ex- 
change received a glass of some yellow mixture, 
which Scotchie, thirsty as he was, thought horribly 
sour. Will, whose Californian experience came to 
his rescue, chose a nobbier of brandy, and entered 
into a low and earnest conversation with his enter- 
tainer. 

The result of this conversation seemed to be an 
arrangement to meet again the next morning at a 
certain public-house on the other side of Melbourne; 
for, as Douglas left the inn, he called out — " Then 
you will be at the Crown at Collingwood by five 
o'clock." 

When they were left by themselves, Grady asked 
if they could not have something to eat ; and having 
been told they could have some chops, they sat down 
to wait till their meal was prepared. Meanwhile 
Will, who, according to his usual custom, had entered 
freely into conversation with the bar-keeper, had 
received much useful information about the position 
of the several gold-fields, and had been recommended 
strongly to try the Ballarat diggings, the bar-keeper 
assuring him that the workings at Golden Point, 
near that place, had proved to be richer than any 
hitherto discovered. He also advised him to pro- 
cure a horse at Melbourne, and to load it with every- 
thing they might require on the diggings, as pro- 
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visions of all kinds had risen to an enormous price 
at Ballarat, and he would save fifty per cent, at 
least, by everything he could take up with him. 

The afternoon thus passed away pleasantly enough 
to the two runaways, and Scotchie was quite ready 
for another walk when his friend suggested they had 
better be moving towards Melbourne. 

They started just as the sun was setting; and 
having the road clearly pointed out to them by the 
innkeeper, they reached the bridge over the river in 
about an hour and a half, and entered the town of 
Melbourne just as a beautiful moon was beginning to 
show itself over the roofs of the houses. 

The night was dreadfully hot and close, although 
the hot wind which had been blowing strongly all 
the day had now to a great extent fallen; and 
Will resolved, as it was very doubtful whether they 
would, in the crowded state of the town, be able to 
obtain any accommodation even if they wished it, 
that they had better make up their minds at once to 
camp out for the night under the trees beyond the 
Collingwood suburb, so as to be near the Crown Inn 
in the morning. 

They accordingly passed through the town of Mel- 
bourne, merely stopping to purchase some food at an 
eating-house on their way ; and having gained the 
shelter of the trees, prepared to pass the night as 
comfortably as they could in the open air. 

Scotchie, who was thoroughly tired out, slept more 
soundly than he expected, and was not w«el <Jx%- 
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turbed by Grady getting up to keep his appointment 
with Douglas ; and it was not until the sun was well 
up in the heavens that Scotchie fairly awoke, and, 
sitting up, saw himself surrounded by some of the 
most alarming objects he had ever seen in his life. 
Three tall black figures stood around him, with 
what seemed to him the largest and wildest-looking 
heads and thinnest legs he had ever seen. They 
were all clad alike in dirty blankets, and held curious- 
looking weapons in their hands ; added to which, they 
were surrounded by a whole pack of hungry-looking 
dogs, and altogether looked as disagreeable a party 
as a boy could well fall in with. 

They began to address poor, frightened Scotchie 
in an unknown tongue, all speaking at the same 
time; and when one of their curs sniffed out the 
bread which had remained from last night's supper, 
they seized upon it in a moment, and began to devour 
it savagely. When the bread had all disappeared, 
they again began to talk, and appeared to ask for 
what Scotchie thought was " a lily sixpence for one 
black fellow," when a shrill cry echoed through the 
wood, which one of the blacks answered by shouting 
"Coo-ey;" and after another cry of "Coo-ey" from 
somebody advancing, Scotchie discovered, to his great 
delight, Will, accompanied by his acquaintance of 
the former day. 

" Well, mate, how are you," cried Douglas, coming 
forward. " Hilloa ! Why, I thought that ' Coo-ey ' 
did not come from a new chum ; it must have been 
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the black fellows after alL However, it is lucky for 
you they heard me call, or I do not think we should 
ever have found you out again." Then turning to 
the aboriginals, he said, " Black fellow good to white 
fellow, white fellow give black fellow lily sixpence, 
understand?" 

The black fellows certainly did understand, as they 
held out their hands for the money, and having re- 
ceived it, departed with their shoeless feet as quietly 
as they had glided on to the scene. 

Grady and his companion now produced the 
many articles they had purchased during the morn- 
ing, and began to consult as to how they should 
provide themselves with a horse. 

"Why, we must borrow one, to be sure," said 
Douglas, with a grin, " and Scotchie 's the very boy 
who shall do it;" and, turning to Will, he spoke 
to him in a whisper. 

" I don't much like it," at last Will said aloud ; 
" but I suppose it must be done ; " and, coming close 
to Scotchie, he said — 

"You are a smart lad, and Douglas thinks you 
could get us a horse this way, if you don't mind the 
danger." And Will then explained their plan to 
him, which was, that whilst Douglas returned into 
town to purchase the remainder of the articles re- 
quired, Will and Scotchie should go into Melbourne 
together, and that Grady, who was a good horseman, 
should loiter in one of the side streets, while Scotchie 
should go into Collins Street, and, oKsrca% \a V^l 
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any gentleman's horse he might fall in with, he was 
to lead it to where Will was concealed, who would 
mount it and ride off. 

Scotchie, although his conscience told him that 
this was stealing, had not strength of mind to refuse 
to join in this robbery, and gave his consent to the 
plan without hesitation. Grady therefore left him in 
Collins Street at about eleven o'clock in the day, 
telling him to stop near the banks, as that would be 
the most likely place for gentlemen to come to with 
horses at that time of the day, and walked into an 
adjacent street. Scotchie had to wait a considerable 
time before he could get any one to accept his ser- 
vices, and during the whole of that time his con- 
science warned him that he was doing wrong, but 
without effect ; for he seemed determined to stifle his 
conscience, and tried only to think how clever his 
new friend would consider him if he succeeded. It 
was not until nearly twelve o'clock that a small thin 
gentleman, who had evidently travelled some dis- 
tance that morning, rode up to one of the banks, and 
dismounted. Scotchie immediately came forward 
and offered to hold the horse, and in coming up he 
placed one of his hands on the saddle-bags which the 
gentleman was removing from the saddle. The gen- 
tleman saw him do this, and, turning sharply round, 
said, " Take your hands off that, will you, you young 
scamp I " then, appearing to recollect he was in town 
and not in the Bush, he added, " Oh yes, you may 
hold my horse if you like," and, taking up his saddle- 
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bags, which seemed extremely heavy, he slowly en- 
tered the bank. 

Scotchie's conscience made one final struggle when 
he had got hold of the reins of the horse and was 
leading him away, and it is doubtful whether the lad 
would have persevered in his evil intention had not 
he caught sight of the mate Page, who was walking 
at the other end of the street. Directly he saw him 
he hesitated no longer, but leading the horse to Will, 
who mounted at once, he said, " Kampage is in Col- 
lins Street," and, starting off, he ran as hard as he 
could in the direction of Collingwood. Will came 
on also as fast as he thought prudent with the stolen 
horse, and before two o'clock the whole party had 
re-assembled at their former camping-ground. 



CHAJ>TEK IV. 

Black Douglas was in high spirits at what he 
called Scotchie's success in borrowing a horse, and 
laughed, and praised Scotchie up in his coarse way, 
whilst examining the points of the new steed. At 
last he said — 

"He'll do first rate; with some rope and a few 
sticks we can easily turn the present saddle into a 
pack, and when we have docked his tail and covered 
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him over with the tent and the rest of our plunder, 
I would defy his own master to know him again." 

" Yes," interrupted Grady, who seemed gloomy 
and out of spirits; "but had not we better first 
move on farther into the Bush, or we may have the 
police on our track ?" 

" Police ! " laughed Douglas, " we need not care 
much for the police at this time ; they have plenty 
to do out here just now without following up a stolen 
horse. Why, man, the whole country is alive with 
old hands from Tasmania and New South Wales, to 
say nothing of California," (here he winked at his 
companion ;) " and the few police the Government 
have got together have too much to do trying to put 
down the murders and robberies under arms to care 
much about a case of cattle-lifting. But what is the 
matter, mate ? You look as lively as a dead fish ; 
has the hot wind disagreed with you, or have you 
seen a ghost ? " 

" I wish I had done it myself," said Will, nodding 
at the horse, whose long tail was fast disappearing 
under the skilful hand of Black Douglas. 

"Why, man, you could not have done it better 
than the lad did it, if you had tried for a month of 
Sundays." 

" No ; but then I should not have led the boy into 
crime." 

" My word ! " roared out Douglas, " if gentle Willie 
has not turned Methody parson in his old age ! Why, 
mate, you used not to be too particular about trifles 
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like this in former days ; what has come over you 
now?" 

" My mother prayed me not to lead the lad into 
crime, and I wish I had not done so," replied 
Will. 

" Oh, if it is a family matter, I should be sorry to 
interfere," said Douglas ; " but the lad seems a likely 
lad enough, and handy, and I have no doubt he will 
help us at a pinch by and by." 

"No, he won't." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because I say he shall not. You know me of 
old, Black Douglas, and when I make up my mind 
to a thing I stick to it, and I swear that no mate of 
mine shall ever, if I can help it, tempt this lad to do 
wrong again." 

" Well, captain, mate I mean, you always had a 
soft place in your heart, which I could never quite 
understand; but you know of old, I am not the man 
to say white is white when you call it black, and if 
it is your wish that the boy should do nothing, I 
shan't interfere for one ; but in that case it is a pity 
you took him away from his mammy." 

" Perhaps it is," said Will; "but that cannot be 
helped now; so we had better set to work on the 
pack-saddle." 

Scotchie, who had listened attentively to the above 
conversation, began to feel very uncomfortable when 
he heard his friend talk so gravely about what his 
own conscience had been all along telling him was a 
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great crime, and he looked from time to time to- 
wards the town, fearing that Douglas's information 
respecting the police might be incorrect, and that the 
constables were even now on his track. It was not, 
indeed, until all the arrangements for the journey 
were completed, and the party had fairly started on 
their tramp to Ballarat, that Scotchie felt at all com- 
fortable ; but then, the care of the horse, which he 
was told to lead, and the other incidents of the way, 
drove the thoughts of the police out of his head for 
the time, and he journeyed on merrily enough. 

Black Douglas, who was well acquainted with the 
way, led them towards evening to the banks of a 
small stream, where he intended they should camp 
for the night; and as the hot wind had suddenly 
changed to a cool breeze, which was now hurrying 
up the clouds from the southward, the whole party 
worked hard to get up their small tent, and make 
everything snug for the night, before the expected 
rain should begin to fall. 

The poor horse, having been taken to the river for 
water, was hobbled by having his two fore-feet tied 
together, and was then allowed to roam in search of 
food wherever he pleased in the neighbourhood of 
the tent, it being impossible for him with his shackled 
limbs to stray very far away. A large fire was then 
lit, and, so soon as some water could be heated, some 
tea was boiled in a tin pot called a billy, with plenty 
of brown sugar; and this beverage — the usual drink 
in the Australian Bush — was handed round from one 
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to another as they sat near the fire at their supper, 
consisting of bread and cold meat. 

A few large drops of rain now warned the party to 
retire under the shelter of their tent; and as they 
intended starting early again in the morning, they 
wrapped themselves up as comfortably as they could 
in their blue blankets, and tried to sleep as best they 
might. 

The night felt very cold after the heat of the day, 
and Scotchie, whose mind was ill at ease, lay awake 
more than half the night Towards the morning, 
however, he fell into a deep slumber, which lasted 
till daylight, when, after a troubled dream, he started 
up in a fright, and sat listening to what appeared to 
him to be some one laughing. 

" He is gone, he is gone, he is gone. Wah-ah-ah- 
ah-ah-ah." The voice seemed to scream, and was then 
silent for a short time, when it again repeated the 
same laugh. Scotchie could stand it no longer, but 
touching Douglas, who was next him, with his foot, 
he said, "What is that?" 

"What is what ?" 

" That— listen." 

" He is gone, he is gone, he is gone. Wah-ah-ah- 
ah-ah-ah," again laughed the voice. 

" That," said Black Douglas ; " why, that 's a laugh- 
ing jackass, to be sure, and you are another, for 
waking a man up with such nonsense. However, I 
suppose it is about time to be turning out altogether, 
as we have a good bit to walk to-day." So sa^x^ 

o 
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Douglas got up, gave himself a shake like a dog, and 
went to look out at the door of the tent." 

" What is a laughing jackass ? " 

"A laughing jackass is a bird, stupid — a sort of 
king-fisher," replied Douglas ; who added, " We shall 
have a beautiful day after the rain, so the sooner we 
are up and off the better." 

Scotchie, who had now quite recovered from his 
fright, jumped up immediately, and went out, as 
directed, to collect dry wood and strips of bark to 
relight the fire, whilst Douglas went in search of 
the horse, and Will busied himself in rolling up the 
tent and blankets ready to be placed on the pack- 
saddle. 

Before seven o'clock the whole party had finished 
breakfast, and everything was packed ready for a 
start ; and, cheered by the warm tea and pleasant 
morning, they recommenced their journey to Balla- 
rat, now some seventy miles dkjbant, in high spirits. 

We need not follow the party through their five 
days' journey, which, as they'kept on purpose as 
much out of the beaten track as possible, was un- 
eventful in the extreme ; sufficient it will be to say 
that they reached their destination in safety, and 
whilst Douglas departed with the horse to place it in 
the charge of a friendly innkeeper who lived a few 
miles distant, Will Grady took a stroll over Golden 
Point, whilst Scotchie remained in charge of the 
baggage. 

It was some time before Grady could find out an 
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unoccupied bit of ground on which he could mark 
out his claim ; the whole hill seemed completely- 
covered with small boles, out of which diggers of all 
sorts and sizes were continually throwing or drawing 
up buckets of what appeared to be a mixture of 
earth, gravel, and pipe-clay; and it was not for a 
considerable time that even Will's practised eye 
could discover even a yard of unoccupied ground. 
At last he came across a hole which had been aban- 
doned, and perceived at once that it must have been 
worked by men who were quite unacquainted with 
the proper way of sinking a shaft ; as, although the 
hole was as large as the others at the surface, it 
quickly tapered in until it ended in a point several 
feet above the depth at which the gold was usually 
discovered. Will immediately asked the next claim- 
holders if the hole belonged to any one, and was told 
that the claim had been taken up by some Govern- 
ment clerks at Melbourne, who had tried their hands 
at digging for a few days, but, getting tired of it, 
had, the men thought, gone back to Melbourne to 
try and re-enter the service they had foolishly aban- 
doned. 

Upon this Will immediately jumped into the hole, 
and calling out, " I take this as my claim, mates," 
asked for the loan of a pick and shovel ; then, after 
throwing out a few shovelfuls of earth, and re-mark- 
ing the boundaries of the claim with a pick, he sat 
down, waiting quietly until the warden passed by, who, 
knowing that the claim had really b&en. ^ttutarc&&. 
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by the former occupiers, said " All right," when Will 
told him he had taken it for his own party. 

When the rest of the men knocked off work, Will 
returned £o the place where he had left Scotchie, and, 
finding that Douglas had also got back, the whole 
party moved on to their new claim, and pitched their 
tent as near to it as they could. 

The next morning, the hearts of the old miners in 
the neighbourhood were gladdened by seeing the 
workmanlike way in which the new comers com- 
menced business, — the sides of the hole were cut 
down as straight as the walls of a house ; and when 
Black Douglas began to shovel out the dirt, the way 
the giant threw it exactly into the right place, with 
the rapidity of a steam-engine, was the subject of 
admiration to all beholders. 

Both Grady and his mate worked their best at the 
hole, knowing that they were rather late in com- 
mencing work, and fearing, if any of their neighbours 
succeeded in getting to the rich stuff first, they very 
likely would try to remove their wash-dirt as well 
as their own, by running a short drive into their 
claim. They worked so well, however, that they 
secured more of their neighbours' stuff than they 
obtained from them; for although the others had 
commenced some days before them, they succeeded 
in what is called " bottoming " before either of their 
next-door neighbours. 

Scotchie was not strong enough to be of much 
use to his mates in digging ; but he helped them by 
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fetching wood and water, cooking the meals when 
he had been properly instructed by Grady in doing 
so, and making himself generally useful : he was also 
able, when all the wash-dirt had been raised, to help 
to wash out the gold at the neighbouring stream. 
Altogether, he was useful enough to his companions, 
who agreed to give him a fifth of whatever they 
made clear of their expenses. 

Scotchie was delighted at being admitted into 
partnership with two such strong men, and did his 
best to please them. He would have been as happy 
as the day was long, had not the remembrance of his 
theft returned from time to time, and made him 
frightened at the mere sight of a policeman; but even 
this was forgotten when, at the end of the month, 
his companions, after bottoming several holes, took 
stock of what they possessed, and found, after de- 
ducting the expenses of the months' living, that 
they had actually cleared upwards of eighty pounds, 
although they had not discovered any large nuggets ; 
of which amount Scotchie would receive sixteen 
pounds as his share. 

"None so dusty," exclaimed Douglas, as he handed 
over his cash to Scotchie; "put that in your belt, 
and then run over and get me a bottle of gin, and 
we will have a night of it." 

As soon as Scotchie had left the tent, he turned 
to Will, and said — 

" I saw one-eyed Ben last night, and he tells me 
that there are several of our old lot in the Bush* 
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with a lot of other good fellows, but they have not 
a man they can trust to command them. Ben saw us 
at work about a fortnight ago, and he told the others 
that you were in the country ; and now he has been 
sent down to say, that if we will join, they will 
choose you for captain of the band, and will make 
me lieutenant" 

" What made them think of me ? " 

"Why, the old lot say, that although you were 
now and then rather particular in California, they 
have never had such luck as when you commanded 
them. Well, what do you say ? — will you join ? " 

" I should not much mind," replied Will, " if it 
were not for the boy." 

" Oh, bother the boy ! Why should not he join 
us too % " 

"Drop that ! " shouted Will ; " I told you before 
I would not have him tempted again." 

" Why, captain, I never saw you so fierce before, 
except, perhaps, when you dropped that cowardly 
spy, Donald, for bringing the State's troops upon 
us." 

"Well, don't speak of it again." 

"You may be sure of that now," said Douglas, 
with a grin; "but why should not we ask some 
decent men to allow the boy to join them — he is 
handy enough; and I don't think that old Ned 
Jones would object even to his joining his party; 
and it is certain he would be better able to bring 
the lad up properly than a couple of old bush- 
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gangers; and, besides, you could always see him 
from time to time." 

"Well, Douglas, I will see about it to-morrow; if 
Jones will allow the lad to join his party, I should 
not object to taking a turn with you in the Bush, as 
I am pretty well tired of this sort of life." 

Scotchie now returned with the bottle of gin, 
and the conversation changed ; but in the morning, 
Douglas, who seldom let the grass grow under his 
feet, saw Ned Jones on the subject before breakfast ; 
and having told him that his mate and himself 
intended starting off to prospect for new gold-fields, 
and that the boy would be unable to stand the 
fatigue, so worked upon the good man's feelings, that 
he agreed to allow Scotchie to join his party when* 
ever the others started on their journey, and pro- 
mised also that Scotchie should have his fair share 
of whatever the party made. 

Grady, who, the more he thought of one-eyed 
Ben's proposal, the more he desired to accept it, was 
not at all sorry when Douglas told him at break- 
fast that Ned Jones had agreed to take Scotchie ; but 
Scotchie was dreadfully grieved when he heard that 
his friends intended to leave him behind, and begged 
and entreated to be taken with them; but Grady 
was firm in refusing him, saying that he ought to 
know what was best for Scotchie to do; and adding 
— which comforted poor Scotchie more than any- 
thing — that he would be sure to come and see him 
before very long, and if anything prevented hia 
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doing so, he would send a letter to Ned Jones, who 
would read it to Scotchie. 

Will, after breakfast, called upon Ned Jones him- 
self, and, giving him twenty-five pounds to keep for 
Scotchie, in case it should be required at any time, 
added — " In case anything should happen to me, be 
sure and send Scotchie home to my mother by the 
first opportunity;" and he asked Jones to write 
down Mrs Grady's address in his pocket-book, for 
fear of forgetting it 

Grady also made a present of the tent and some 
other things, which he said were too heavy to take 
with them, to Ned Jones's party. 

Scotchie was very sad for the few days previous to 
the departure of his companions, and tried several 
times to get them to consent to his going with them, 
but in vain; for one rainy night his friends took 
leave of him, with a caution not to follow them, and 
departed, taking very little with them, but sundry 
weapons which they had recently bought, and a 
thorough-bred-looking black mare, which Will had 
purchased cheap from an ugly individual, who was 
strongly suspected of being a professed horse-stealer. 

Poor Scotchie was nearly broken-hearted when he 
joined Ned Jones's party the next day; but they re- 
ceived him most kindly, and he soon began to feel 
at home with them; for Ned Jones was a really 
good man; and, from the time that he first undertook 
the charge of Scotchie until he parted with him, he 
treated him as if he had been his own son. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Scotchie had been working with Jones's party for 
nearly twelve months, when he was attacked with a 
low fever, which was at the time very prevalent on the 
Ballarat gold-fields. He kept to his work for some 
days, but he could scarcely get through it : he felt 
tired after the least exertion ; he had frequent pains 
in his back and head; and when he lay down to 
rest at night, he could not sleep. At last he was too 
ill to go about, — he was in great pain ; he could eat 
nothing; he suffered from burning thirst; his head 
throbbed, and his mind occasionally wandered. All 
this was very hard for him to bear ; — he had seldom 
before really known what illness was. He was rest- 
less, fretful, and impatient. No one seemed to him to 
care for him : he was necessarily left much alone ; for 
though old Ned Jones took care that he should want 
nothing which was really necessary, he, and all who 
were with him, had to work hard during the day, 
and he could only attend to him occasionally. And 
as Scotchie lay, tossing about on his uneasy bed, his 
thoughts would carry him home — home, far away 
over the wide sea. Oh, if he could only have been 
once more in his mother's quiet cottage, and have 
seen her loving face by his bedside! Would he 
ever see it again ? Would she ever know what he 
suffered now? Would she ever hear of it if he 
should die ? Die !— and what after death ? Scotchia 
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had never thought of that; but now the great ques- 
tion forced itself upon his attention whether he would 
or no. And then he got better; and when Ned 
Jones came home at night, and sat by his side, and 
read a few verses from the Bible, Scotchie was 
pleased to hear him. He remembered how kind 
Jack White had been to him in the ship, and that 
he, too, had read the Bible to him in his sickness. It 
seemed to be the Book that those loved to read who 
came to comfort him in his troubles ; and he began 
to like to hear it for their sakes. And then he lis- 
tened to what he heard, and tried to remember it; 
and the words came again into his mind when he lay 
awake at night or watched through the long hours of 
the day. He wished that he could have read him- 
self ; but he hardly knew his letters ; he had rejected 
instruction when it had been freely offered him, and 
now he felt the want of it. But he had naturally a 
good memory, and he soon was able to remember 
many verses which had been read to him ; and long 
after he had left the diggings, when no kind friend 
was near to read to him, his thoughts would 
dwell on these words in the silent hours of the 
night. 

A new trial awaited him — he could not remain at 
Ballarat. 

" You must send this boy away," said the doctor 
to Ned Jones, "or you will have to bury him here. 
I have done all I can with laudanum, calomel, and 
quinine; change of air is the only thing for him 
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now ; and he must have it, or die. So look about 
you, Ned, and see if you can't get it for him." 

Ned did look about him, but, as it seemed, to very 
little purpose; for he could hit upon no plan for get- 
ting Scotchie taken care of away from Ballarat; and 
he was puzzling his brains to find out how he could 
get some way of communicating with Grady, when he 
was told that a person named Ben wished to see him. 
Ben was of course admitted. He brought a letter 
for Scotchie, which Ned Jones read for him. It was 
from Will Grady, and it was the third letter from 
him which one-eyed Ben had brought to him. These 
letters were all nearly alike, expressing sorrow that 
the writer could not come to Ballarat himself, asking 
particularly how Scotchie was getting on, and saying 
that if he wanted anything, he was to tell Ben, the 
bearer, who would also provide him with money if 
he wanted any. 

"How are you, Ben?" said Scotchie, in a weak 
voice ; " and how did yaii leave Will and Douglas ? " 

" Oh, they are well enough ; and the capt — that 's 
to say, Will, hopes soon to see you himself." 

Here Ben got very red in the face, and turned his 
one eye about to see if any one had noticed his slip 
of the tongue; but finding that no one had observed 
it, he went on to ask how Scotchie found himself, 
and was then told that the doctor had recommended 
a change of air as the only chance of saving his life. 

"That is a bad look-out. I must see to that," 
paid Ben ; and having learnt, in reply to his questions^ 
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that Scotchie not only did not require any money at 
present, but as yet had not even been obliged to 
touch the sum that had been left in Jones's hands for 
his use, he told them he must be off, and try and 
make his way home that night. 

" You had better stay the night with us," said Ned 
Jones, "and start early in the morning, for it is 
hardly safe travelling by night with so many bush- 
rangers about. Why, they actually stuck up the 
gold escort the other day, shot one or two of the 
guards, and made clear off with the gold-bags. The 
police have as yet been able to make nothing of the 
matter at all ; but there is little doubt, they say, that 
a man who goes by the name of ' Gentle Willie ' led 
the gang on this occasion." 

"Oh, I am not afeard," said Ben, wishing the 
party good night; " 111 manage to take care of my- 
self, I daresay. Keep up your spirits, Scotchie, and 
I will see you again soon." So saying, he walked 
out quietly into the dark night. 

Scotchie was greatly surprised to hear the hearty 
voice of one-eyed Ben sounding in his tent again the 
next morning before twelve o'clock ; and exceedingly 
was he delighted to find that this time Ben had 
brought with him the means of taking him away 
for the change of air he so much longed for. He was 
hardly strong enough to ask Ben many questions 
as to where he intended to take him, and was not 
sorry when Jones came in and took part in the con- 
versation. 
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"Ah, mate," shouted Ben, "how are you this 
morning? You see I am right enough, and the 
dreaded bushrangers did not do me much harm last 
night ; and, what is better, I have brought the means 
of taking this poor lad up into the Bush for a spell." 

"I am right glad to hear that," replied Jones; 
" but how did you manage to fix matters so soon ?" 

" The fact is," said Ben, " I had an idea in my 
head last night when I went out so quickly, and I 
walked straight off to a sort of kinsman of Grady's, 
who keeps an inn and store in the Bush, about 
fifteen miles north of this, and I asked him if he 
would take in the lad for a short time for Will's 
sake. As luck would have it, Will Grady had lately 
been of some service to him ; and he perhaps expects 
him to do something more for him, for he quite 
jumped at my proposal, when I assured him Grady 
would feel really obliged to him, and started me off 
the first thing this morning in his spring-cart, with 
bedding for Scotchie at the bottom, and a basket of 
good things to eat by the way, which will tempt his 
appetite back, I will be bound, before he gets to his 
journey's end. So come, mate, lend a hand to get 
us started ; for the road is only a Bush-track, and I 
want to land the youngster safe and sound at Kab's 
inn before dark." 

The assistance asked for was readily given by 
Jones and his party ; and in a very short time these 
kind-hearted diggers had arranged Scotchie comfort- 
ably on the bed in the cart, had covered him warmly 
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with blankets, and had attended to all his little wants 
with the greatest tenderness ; they then handed the 
reins to Ben, and the cart was driven away slowly over 
the broken ground, whilst they followed for a consider- 
able distance, cheering Scotchie with their kind words 
and wishes for his speedy restoration to health. 

It was nearly dark when Scotchie reached his 
destination. The cart had travelled through a slightly 
undulating country, with plenty of gum-trees, acacias, 
and sheoks covering the surface, at park-like dis- 
tances, which Scotchie enjoyed greatly, after the heat 
and glare of his long residence on the gold fields. But 
what was his delight when he reached the inn, a clean- 
looking wooden building, to find himself once more in 
a bed ! For months Scotchie had been sleeping on 
the hard ground of the tent ; and although, whilst in 
good health, he had cared little enough where he 
slept, latterly, when struck down by fever, and unable 
to leave his couch, his sufferings had been very great. 
His companions had done all in their power to ren- 
der him more comfortable, by lending him their rugs 
and blankets ; but these could hardly compensate to 
an invalid for the want of a bed ; and poor Scotchie 
had often longed for the little cot he had left in his 
mother's cottage. Now he was actually once again 
in a real bed, with sheets and everything complete ; 
and as he turned on his pillow with a thankful heart, 
after a supper of bread and milk, he felt no longer 
ill, but merely weak from the effects of illness. 

Scotchie slept quietly the whole night, and awoke 
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so much better in the morning, that even Ben saw at 
once, when he entered his room, that all danger was 
past for the present ; and although he only laughed 
when Scotchie proposed to get up, and told him not 
to be-in a hurry, he added — 

"Pitch into Rab's good things for a day or two 
first, and we will then soon have you up, my boy." 

Scotchie obeyed his instructions to the letter. He 
was always hungry; and as his host was always 
pressing him to eat, eat he did to a wonderful extent. 

At the end of a week the change of air and nourish- 
ing diet had so improved Scotchie's health that he 
was able to walk about the farm in the neighbour- 
hood of the inn with the help of a stick ; and Ben 
said he could not afford to waste any more time now 
that he was so nearly himself again, and would there- 
fore wish him good-bye the next day, and start off 
and rejoin his mates. He also told Scotchie that he 
most likely should see his friend Will in a day or 
two, who would arrange with Bab about his keep. 
Meanwhile Ben had promised the innkeeper, he said, 
that Scotchie should make himself useful about the 
farm, and do anything his weak health would permit. 

" Oh," cried Scotchie, " you need not trouble Will 
about my keep, I have plenty of money of my own." 
So saying, he drew from his belt a roll of bank-notes, 
and showed them to Ben. 

" Have you, my lad ? Well, you had better keep 
that fact to yourself whilst in these diggings; for 
although Kab is a decent old fellow enough in th& 
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main, the police do say that one or two robberies 
have taken place in this house. However, perhaps 
you would be safe enough for Will's sake." 

"I should be sorry to think ill of Kab," said 
Scotchie, " after all his kindness to me ; but perhaps 
it will be better not to brag too much about my 
money." 

Ben assented with a grunt; and, sitting down in 
a chair near the window, appeared to drop off to 
sleep. 

But one-eyed Ben was not asleep. He was think- 
ing and scheming how to possess himself of that roll 
of bank-notes which Scotchie had imprudently ex- 
posed to his gaze. He knew the danger he incurred 
from Will Grady's anger, should he ever learn that 
he had robbed his friend. He even felt he was doing 
a base, cruel, and dishonourable action in robbing a 
poor, weak lad of his hard-earned savings; but he 
had too long indulged his evil passions to conquer 
them now ; and before he rose from his seat, he had 
resolved in his mind how poor Scotchie's notes were 
to be transferred to his own belt. 

Scotchie meanwhile had, after thinking a moment 
or two, gone out to look for Bab, having resolved to 
give him a ten-pound note to cover any extra ex- 
penses he might cause him until he got strong again, 
and intending to let him believe it was all he pos- 



Bab was looking at some of his cows in an ill- 
fenced paddock close to the house when Scotchie 
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met him ; and, handing him the ten-pound note he 
had previously taken from his belt, said — 

" Master, I think you had better keep this to pay 
for my keep till I am strong enough to do a day's 
work. I hope I shall not cost you more than this, 
or else I must get Will Grady to lend me something." 

" lad," replied the innkeeper, " there is no occa- 
sion to be in such a hurry with your money; Will 
would be sure to see me squared, I am sure. And 
as to its being enough, I hope it will prove twice as 
much as you will require before you are strong 
again; and if so, I shall gladly return the balance 
when you leave me." 

" Thank you kindly," said Scotchie. " You have 
been good enough to me, I am sure; and I hope 
soon to be able to help you a little in the farm." 

" All right, mate ! there *s plenty of time for that," 
said Eab, turning off into the Bush with Scotchie's 
bank-note in his pocket-book. 

Scotchie tried to be with Ben as much as possible, 
as it was his last afternoon ; but the latter seemed 
sulky and unsociable; he hardly spoke a word to 
Scotchie, but seemed anxious if he lost him out of 
his sight for an instant. At last it was time to say 
good-bye, as Ben intended to start by daylight the 
next morning, and Scotchie was not sufficiently 
strong yet to get up so early in the day. He there- 
fore shook Ben heartily by the hand, wishing him 
farewell, and thanking him for all his kindness to 
him. 
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Ben hardly looked the lad in the face, but went 
through the parting much in his usual manner, re- 
tiring to his own bedroom shortly after Scotchie had 
shut his door. 

Scotchie, who was fairly tired out with his day's 
exertions, and who had quite forgotten his conversa- 
tion with Ben about his money, did not even lock 
his door, but undressed himself as quickly as pos- 
sible, threw himself on his bed, with his belt fastened 
round his waist in the usual manner, and was fast 
asleep immediately afterwards. 

Ben, meanwhile, who slept in the next room to 
Scotchie, was quietly preparing for his midnight 
crime ; he took off everything that could impede his 
motions in any way, and then listened at the wain- 
scot till he heard the regular breathing of Scotchie in 
the next room. He thought it was likely enough that 
Scotchie had not fastened his door, but, fearing to 
meet either the landlord or his black cook on the 
landing-place, he had resolved to force his way into 
his neighbour s room through the window. This was 
easily performed by a man of his activity and strength, 
especially as both his own window and Scotchie's 
were open on account of the heat. He had merely 
to lower himself from his window to the roof of the 
balcony, to walk along it carefully, and without rest- 
ing his weight too strongly upon it, until under 
Scotchie's window, when he could easily draw him- 
self up into the room by strength of arm alone. 

He managed to effect his entrance this way into 
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Scotchie's room, without any more trouble than he 
expected, and proceeded straight to where Scotchie 
was sleeping, gliding across the floor on his shoeless 
feet, like a horrible shadow, and holding between his 
teeth a large knife, commonly called a bowie-knife, 
so that both his hands might be at liberty. Having 
reached the bed, the ruffian began calmly and quietly 
to search under the pillow and among the bed-clothes 
for the coveted belt, but without success ; he soon, 
however, discovered the belt fastened round Scotchie's 
waist, and having felt for the pouch containing the 
roll of notes, he quickly slit open the leather with 
the point of his sharp knife, and, seizing the notes, he 
departed to his own chamber again as quietly as he 
had entered. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Scotchie knew nothing of his loss until he got up in 
the morning, when, glancing at his belt, he saw the 
leather was cut, and immediately discovered that all 
his notes had been stolen ; at first he suspected his 
host, then the black cook, and last of all his former 
friend, one-eyed Ben. The more he thought of the 
latter, and the curious way in which he had behaved 
to him the evening before, the more he was convinced 
that to Ben, and to Ben alone, he was indebted for 
the cruel act that had once more sent him iaato 1\n& 
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world with only a few shillings in his pocket He 
remembered that Ben was really the only person who 
knew, or was likely to know, that he possessed a large 
sum of money, and that he carried that sum about 
his person in a belt. He was too prudent a lad in 
general to talk about his money affairs before strangers, 
and it was only Jones who knew formerly, what he 
suspected Ben had now found out, that the roll of 
notes he carried in his belt amounted, without the 
ten pounds already handed over to the landlord, to 
the large sum of nearly seventy pounds. 

Scotchie, however, was too young, and in too good 
spirits at the prospect of his restoration to health, to 
grieve very long for the loss of his property ; there 
was nothing to be done as far as he could do to 
recover his money; he had already, by leading the 
landlord to believe that he had handed all his cash 
over to him, rendered it perfectly useless to apply 
to him in his distress, so he resolved to say nothing 
about his loss at the present time to anybody, 
thinking that before long he must see his old friend 
Will again, and he could then ask him some further 
particulars about Ben, and consult him as to what 
he should do in the matter. 

Scotchie's hopes were fulfilled before he had been 
very long at Bab's inn ; he had not been there quite 
three weeks, when one evening, as he was driving the 
cows home to be milked, he was passed by a man 
dressed as a stockman, but mounted on a splendid 
horse, which had evidently gone far that day. 
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The man, turning his bearded face towards Scotchie, 
called out in a loud tone, " Hilloa, Scotchie, is that 
you ? How glad I am to see you about again, and 
looking so well ; why, you look as strong as a horse, 
and have grown as tall as Black Douglas himself 
almost." 

" Will, and so you have come at last," cried 
Scotchie at the same time; "I thought we should 
never meet again, I have so much to tell you, and no 
end of questions to ask." 

" All right, my boy; but the questions will keep, I 
hope, till after dinner, for I have ridden some distance* 
and Diamond," patting his horse's neck, " and myself 
will both be the better for something to eat." 

"Oh yes, they will keep well enough," laughed 
Scotchie, " and if you will trust Diamond to me, I '11 
take every care of him, whilst you can rest after your 
journey." 

" Thanks, my boy, you shall help me with pleasure; 
but I always, attend to Diamond- myself, and he has 
grown to be as fond of me as I am of him, poor fellow, 
in consequence." 

"He seems a nice beast, indeed," said Scotchie; 
" and if you will lead him round to the stables, I will 
run in and ask Eab for some oats." 

Eab, as soon as he learnt that Will Grady had 
arrived, rushed out to receive him, and a short con- 
versation took place between them in a low tone ; at 
last Will said — 

" Then you think it will be safe to stop the nig]& V' 
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" Quite," replied Bab, adding something in a low 
tone. 

"All right," answered Will; "111 stop then, and 
shall be glad enough of a night's rest, I can tell you/' 

After Will had finished the dinner which Sab's 
black cook quickly prepared for him, he drew his 
chair to the window, and placed it in a position so 
that he could see everything that was going on out- 
side the house, but could not himself be seen; he 
then called to Scotchie to come and sit near him, 
and tell him all the news. 

"But, first of all, let me know," he said, "about 
your health ; is it really getting strong again ?" 

" Oh yes ; I really am quite well again," replied 
Scotchie, " and a few weeks more of this country air 
will make a man of me. But what have you been 
doing all this time, Will, and when am I to join you 
again?" 

" What have I been doing? why, prospecting, to be 
sure." 

" What is prospecting ? do you mean looking out 
for new gold-fields ?" 

" Yes ; looking for gold where I think it is most 
likely to be found." 

" May not I join you then ?" 

" Oh no, certainly not," replied Will, quickly ; " it 
is not the sort of life for a young man like you to 
lead; besides, as long as you stop here, I shall be 
able to ride over from time to time to see you, if you 
will promise to say nothing about it; for it would 
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ruin my prospecting if any one could track me 
home." 

" Trust me," said Scotchie," I will not betray you; 
but tell me, do you think one-eyed Ben is a man to 
be trusted?" 

" I don't think I should like to trust him further 
than I could pitch him, and that 's not saying much, 
as he is a weighty man," replied WilL 

"But do you think he would steal money?" asked 
Scotchie. 

"What, one-eyed Ben steal money! Well, I 
rather think he might do such a thing if it came in 
his way ; but I hope he has kept his ugly paws off 
you, my boy, or it will be the worse for him." 

" I do not quite know who took my money, but I 
lost it out of my belt one night in this inn, and I 
thought that as Ben had seen the money, — for I 
trusted him as I did my former mate, Jones, who 
never wronged me of a sixpence, — and as nobody else 
in the inn knew I had a penny, I thought that he 
might have taken it. There was nearly seventy 
pounds in all, and twenty pounds of it was the 
money you left with Jones for me, which I have 
never required to spend." 

"Oh," cried Will, looking up, "if those notes are 
amongst them, I think we can trace out the matter ; 
for I was very particular about those notes, as they 
were for you; and there are so many stolen notes 
about, which sometimes get their owners into trouble, 
that I determined not to trust any one, but took the 
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gold dust to the bank myself, and asked them there 
to write down the numbers on a bit of paper for me; 
and that bit of paper I saw in my poeket-book the 
other day only. So, Master Ben, if you have grabbed 
this youngster's money, you are likely to come to 
grief' 

"Had I better go to the police, then?" asked 
Scotchie. 

" Go to the police, boy," thundered Will, getting 
quite red in the face ; " don't talk nonsense ; leave it 
to me ; I '11 get your money back for you, but the 
police are no good." 

' ' Perhaps," he added, after a pause, " I had better 
see Eab for a minute ; so just call him in, if he is 
about the place." 

Eab soon after came in, and Will asked him if he 
had noticed anything particular the last night Ben 
slept at the inn. 

"Yes, I did," said Bab. "I was looking out of 
my window before I turned in, as I generally do 
when I have you gents staying with me, and what 
should I see but Ben practising a-getting out of one 
window into another. As the young gent had given 
over to me the evening before all the cash he pos- 
sessed, I thought there was no use kicking up a dust, 
and that the practice might be useful to Ben; but he 
seemed in real earnest, I must say." 

"Thanks, Bab, for your good look-out; keep an 
eye open to-night — there 's a good fellow — and I will 
turn in at once." 
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So saying, Will Grady prepared to go to bed, tell- 
ing Scotchie he would get his money back for him 
before long, and that the first opportunity he could 
spare, he would ride over and see him again. 

Grady departed early the next morning, and 
Scotchie returned to his quiet duties about the farm, 
which he liked so much, that he had almost made 
up his mind to enter Kab's service as ostler and farm- 
servant, when Will again paid the inn a visit. 

This time Grady said he would not be able to 
sleep all night at the inn, but could only stop a few 
hours, and seemed anxious and ill at ease ; he, how- 
ever, brought back with him the whole of Scotchie's 
money, which he handed over to him, telling him 
to take better care of it in future. 

" Had you much trouble in getting it back ?" asked 
Scotchie. 

" Oh no," said Will ; " one of our boys had been a 
London pickpocket for some years before he joined 
us, so I gave him a bottle of rum and a sovereign 
one evening, and told him I expected to have every- 
thing one-eyed Ben carried about his person placed 
in my hands before the morning, and I received them 
before twelve o'clock at night, your roll of notes in- 
cluded, which did not appear to have been touched 
since they left your possession. Ben next morning 
did not attempt to deny that he had taken the notes 
from you, and offered to return them rather than 
have a row; but some of the men who disliked Ben 
insisted upon his being tried by court-martiaL fat 
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robbing my friend, and lie was sentenced to run the 
gauntlet. The consequence is, that Ben is thoroughly 
enraged, and will, I feel sure, do us all a mischief if 
he can. However, it can't be helped now, and we 
must only take care to keep our eyes open." 

Will Grady continued to visit Scotchie at the inn 
at uncertain intervals ; but each time his visit was 
more hurried than the last, until finally, one evening 
he rode up to the inn, and, calling for Eab, said he 
feared the enemy was on his track, but that he was 
half-starving, and if Eab would keep watch at the 
back of the house, Scotchie could look out in front, 
whilst he and his horse got something to eat. 

Scotchie kept anxious watch for some time, until 
at last he fancied he heard the jingle of cavalry 
sabres in a small clump of trees which approached 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the house ; he 
therefore advanced quickly in this direction, and just 
caught sight of two dismounted policemen leaving 
the wood evidently with the intention of getting into 
the stables unobserved. Scotchie rushed up to poor 
Diamond, who had only half finished his feed of 
corn, and hastily drawing his girths, led him quickly 
out to the front door, taking with him the remainder 
of the poor horse's feed in his handkerchief The 
troopers were now within sixty yards of the house, 
and, seeing Scotchie leading out the horse, ordered 
him to stand, or they would fire. Scotchie took no 
notice of this command, but hastened more quickly 
to the front door, calling to Will to come out. Upon 
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this one of the troopers fired his carbine at Scotchie, 
but without effect; and Will, rushing out, was in 
the saddle in an instant, and, looking coolly round, 
asked, " Where are they ? " Scotchie pointed out the 
two policemen in view, and said the others were in 
the wood. " Thanks, my boy; take care of yourself. 
What is that in your hand ? Corn ! Hand it here, 
then. Good-bye." And Will started off in a canter, 
taking, to Scotchie's surprise, the very road he had 
pointed out as leading to the spot where the police 
had concealed themselves. 

In a minute Diamond's speed increased from a 
canter to a gallop, until, when Will arrived near the 
wood, his horse was going at full speed. The aston- 
ished policemen were so taken aback by Grady 
riding straight up to them, that they hesitated what 
to do until he was actually past ; when the inspector, 
calling out to his men to fire, a hurried, and conse- 
quently useless volley was fired into the air, which 
did not even cause Grady to turn his head; but, 
riding straight forward at full speed, he was out of 
sight before the inspector had made up his mind what 
was next to be done. 

" Off again, I do declare," roared the angry inspec- 
tor; "I can't make out how he escapes us. I saw 
his face within two yards of mine when I fired, and 
I am not a bad shot either." 

" No, sir, that you are not," said one of his men . 
"but it's awkward shooting at a bird that gets up 
in your face, and Gentle Willie is a bold rider surely " 
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" Bold enough," grumbled the inspector, who 
thought this time he had made sure of his prize; 
" but move up to the house, men, steadily — we may 
find something yet." 

The men moved up to the inn, as commanded, and 
the inspector calling for the landlord, Eab presented 
himself, looking as innocent as a lamb. 

"Ah, landlord, you must take care! This is a 
bad business harbouring bushrangers, and will bring 
you to grief some day." 

" Bushrangers ! What bushrangers ? " meekly in- 
quired Eab. 

" Why, Gentle Willie for one, landlord — the man 
who has just cleared out — what do you know about 
him?" 

" About him, sir — oh, nothing, sir. He had just 
arrived before you came, and called for something to 
eat, like any other gent. I know nothing against 
him." 

" Don't you ? Then perhaps you know something 
against the lad, who, my corporal tells me, helped 
Gentle Willie to his horse, although ordered to 
stand." ' 

" My ostler, sir. I know nothing against him, sir ; 
he is a very quiet, good lad, and I received a very 
good character with him from a party in Ballarat of 
the name of Jones." 

" Oh," interrupted one of the men, " if you please, 
sir, I think the ostler here is the lad Scotchie, men- 
tioned by one-eyed Ben as the boy Gentle Willie so 
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often came to see here, and who Ben thought might 
be perhaps a son of the bushranger." 

" Silence 1 " said the inspector, with a knowing 
look; but it was too late. The innocent-looking 
Eab had already caught the name of one-eyed Ben 
as the betrayer of his chief, and his doom was as good 
as sealed. In fact, within a fortnight one-eyed Ben 
was found murdered on the high road, with a paper 
pinned to his coat with the words, " One-eyed Ben, 
police spy, paid in full" 

In the meanwhile, Scotchie was arrested by the 
order of the inspector of police, and sent to the police 
station to be identified. 

For three or four days he was brought up before 
the police magistrate, but no evidence could be 
brought forward sufficient to cause a long detention, 
and one morning the police magistrate had actually 
said he did not see any use in remanding the lad any 
longer, and would order his discharge if the police 
could bring no better evidence against him, when a 
small thin man entered the court in a great hurry, 
saying he had come up from Melbourne on purpose 
to identify one of the gang of bushrangers who had 
stuck him up whilst carrying gold dust from some 
of the out-diggings, and had robbed him to a large 
amount. 

He added, he had seen several of the bushrangers 
by accident, and was sure he could identify them. 

The police magistrate at once gave him an order 
to see Scotchie, and the little man no sooner saw 
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him than he was rushing out of the room again, saying 
he was too young, when suddenly he caught sight of 
the scar on Scotchie's forehead, which, though much 
slighter than formerly, still disfigured his face to a 
great extent. 

" Ah/' said the little man, stopping short, " I have 
seen that scar before ; let me see ; " and a moment 
after he shouted out to the police, " You are all right, 
after all ; that young ruffian must be one of the gang, 
for he stole my horse and saddle in Melbourne some 
eighteen months ago, and I can swear to him." 

The police were ready enough to assist the little 
gold-broker to prove his charge, as they were rather 
afraid of getting into trouble for taking up an inno- 
cent person without reason. It was therefore quite 
a relief to them to learn that Scotchie was suspected 
of horse-stealing, and they therefore managed, with 
the information received from the gold-broker, to 
bring such evidence of Scotchie's crime before the 
police magistrate, that he at once committed him to 
take his trial at the next Melbourne assizes. 

Scotchie was sent off to Melbourne by the first 
police escort that left that district, and was within a 
few days handed over to the care of the governor of 
the jaiL And it was not until Scotchie was fairly 
locked up in his cell in the Melbourne jail that he 
began at all to realise his position. The hurry and 
excitement of the last few days had been too great to 
permit of his thinking seriously ; but when left alone 
in his quiet cell, he had plenty of time to become 
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fully assured that his punishment had overtaken him 
at last. Although long delayed, so long, indeed, that 
he had lately hardly even thought of it, his crime 
had still found him out, and he would be obliged to 
suffer the punishment due to his offence. 

Scotchie was one morning brooding over his 
troubles when the chaplain of the jail entered his 
cell Scotchie looked up at him, and he was thank- 
ful to see an expression of kindness and sympathy 
in the face of his visitor, who soon began to question 
him as to his past life, and the circumstances which 
had led him into his present unhappy condition. 
The poor prisoner was glad to meet with any one 
who seemed to feel an interest in him, and readily 
gave him all the information that he desired. 

" How old are you ?" said Mr Sinclair, after hear- 
ing his story. 

" I must have been fourteen last birthday." 

" And how long is it since you left your mother's 
cottage?" 

" Not quite two years." 

" Does she know that you are here ? " 

" She knows that I came to Melbourne with Mr 
Grady, for his mother wrote to my mother, and told 
her when the ship had sailed." 

" Can you write ? " 

" No, not at all" 

" Would you like me to write to your mother for 
you?" 

" No, thank you, sir, not to my mother. Do not 
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let her know I am in prison. If you write to any- 
one, let it be Mary." 

" Who is Mary ? — your sister ? " 

" Yes, sir ; she does not live at home, and perhaps 
she would bear it better than mother. She is very 
good," added Scotchie thoughtfully. 

" Well, I will write to your sister, if you wish it ; 
but first tell me, can you read ? " 

" No, sir, not at all. I went to school once, but I 
did not like it, and — they would not let me stay 
there/' 

" Do you know anything of your Catechism ? " 

" Not much. Mother used to read it over to me, 
and try and teach it me, and so did Mary, when she 
was home for a holiday ; but I did not like it, and I 
took no trouble to learn it, or to do anything right — 
that 's the fact." 

" Do you ever pray to God ! " 

Scotchie was silent ; but Mr Sinclair repeated the 
question, kindly but earnestly. He then answered — 

" Mother tried to teach me some prayers, and so 
did Mary; but I never cared for them. The last 
time I saw Mary, she talked a great deal about 
it; and when* she went away, she cried when she 
kissed me, and said she would always pray for me. 
I think I do pray now sometimes." 

"And what prayers do you use ? " 

" Ned Jones used to read to me out of the Bible ; 
and I remember some verses, which are always com- 
ing into my head ; and I say them." 
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. " What are they, my dear boy i " 

" ' Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
Lord. Lord, hear my voice ; let thine ears be atten- 
tive to the voice of my supplication.' There was 
something about waiting for God, and mercy, and 
God forgiving us ; but I do not remember any more ; 
and I, do not know quite what it means; but it 
seems like what I want sometimes. When Ned 
Jones read it to me, I thought I should die, and 
God would not forgive me, and I could never go to 
heaven; it often comes over me; now and then 
what Jones read comes into my head again : it seems 
like a prayer for me." 

" And -so it is/' said Mr Sinclair earnestly, " a 
prayer which God put into your heart when His 
good Spirit convinced you of your sin. It is part ot 
the 130th Psalm, which I will read to you directly ; 
but first tell me, was your sister Mary your god- 
jnother?" 

"No, sir; I never had a godmother; I was never 
christened." 

" Never christened ! Do you know why that was ? " 

" Yes, sir : mother said that all went wrong when 
she lived at Milltown — none of us was christened 
when we were young : Mary was afterwards, when 
a kind lady noticed her, and had her taught; and so 
was Dick, after we were taken home to Doveton : I 
might have been too, but I would not learn anything, 
and I did not care to do what was right. This has 
brought me here. I see it 's all my own fault uqsr 
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but I only stole the horse because Grady told me : 
he said he was sorry for it afterwards. But " 

Here Scotchie suddenly checked himself thinking 
that he might injure others by what he was saying. 
Mr Sinclair observed it, and said — 

" Do not say more to me than you like about your 
companions, though it would go no further ; for I am 
bound not to repeat anything that you may say to 
me for the relief of your conscience. But now I will 
read you the Psalm from which you have begun to 
pray to God." 

And then Mr Sinclair read the Bible version of 
the 130th Psalm. 

Scotchie listened attentively until he had con- 
cluded, and then asked him what it meant 

"You know already in part," said Mr Sinclair, 
"and I will try and explain it all fully to you, 
though there is more in it than I can tell you 
to-day. The depths are your sins, under which you 
have been tossed about as though you had been in 
the deep sea. But you did not know your danger ; 
you did not feel that you were being carried on to 
destruction. But God's Spirit has opened your heart 
to see it ; He visited you in your sick-bed ; He has 
set your sins before you, and shown you your dan- 
ger ; He has set before you the evils of your life, and 
the perils of your soul ; and he has done more than 
this for you : He has enabled you to cry from the 
deep beneath the weight of your sins. It is a great 
thing that you have had the desire to do this — that 
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you are convinced of your sins — that you know how 
great they are — that you do not excuse yourself for 
them — that you are sorry for them — that you have 
come to seek forgiveness at God's hand." 

And then Mr Sinclair went on, not on that day 
only, but on many days afterwards, to explain to 
him his ruin by sin, his way of restoration by grace, 
and his "plenteous redemption" through Christ; 
always commencing with some verse of the psalm 
which had first touched his heart, and leading him 
on from that to the great truths of the gospel; and 
then he read the history of the conversion of St 
Paul, showed him how he "cried out of the depths," 
how he sought forgiveness, and how he was at last 
invited to " arise and be baptized, and wash away 
his sins." 

Scotchie was confined in jail for three months 
before his trial came on ; and he showed himself to 
be as anxious for instruction as the good chaplain 
was to teach him the doctrine of the gospel; and 
as Mr Sinclair, before the end of that time, had 
reason to be fully satisfied with the evidences that 
he gave of true faith and sincere repentance, he at 
length consented that he should be baptized. At 
his own desire he received the Christian name of 
Thomas, which his friend Grady had given him 
when he became a cabin-boy, but by which he 
had not been called since he had left the ship; 
and although he acutely felt the shame of being a 
prisoner for his offences when he sought admta&so. 
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into the Christian Church, and could not help think- 
ing how different it would have been had he availed 
himself of the opportunities which had formerly been 
#iven him of becoming prepared to receive the holy- 
rite amongst loving friends at home, he was truly 
thankful to God for His mercy in at length calling 
him, wandering sheep as he had been, into the fold 
of Christ. 

In a conversation which he had with Mr Sinclair 
shortly before the time of his trial, Scotchie, who 
had long previously confessed all the particulars of 
his crime to the chaplain, asked him if he ought to 
plead guilty at his trial. Mr Sinclair told him that 
he would send him a respectable solicitor, who would 
be better able than he was to give him advice on that 
point; adding that, although his money was in the 
hands of the police, he would be allowed to have 
what was necessary for his defence. Scotchie thanked 
him, and said he would do as the lawyer thought 
best for him to do ; and he would be grateful to 
Mr Sinclair if he would mention his name to any 
lawyer of his acquaintance. 

Mr Sinclair at once called upon Mr Southwell, the 
eminent counsel, who readily undertook to defend 
Scotchie at his trial, and opened his memorandum- 
book to make an entry accordingly, when he ex- 
claimed, "It is very odd, but I think I must be 
already retained in this case for the defence ; there 
surely cannot be two lads of the name of Best to be 
brought up for horse-stealing this spring. ,, 
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" I should think not," replied the chaplain ; " my 
Best's name is Thomas." 

" I did not hear the Christian name of the other 
Best," said Mr Southwell; "but my client said he 
•was commonly called Scotchie." 

" Scotchie, indeed," replied Mr Sinclair, " then it 
must really be the same lad ; but who can have re- 
tained you for him \ " 

"I hardly know myself," replied Mr Southwell; 
xt it was when I was on the last Ballarat circuit. I 
was staying for the night at a small inn in one of the 
neighbouring villages, when the landlord told me a 
client wanted to speak to me ; of course he was shown 
in, a fine handsome man, with a dark beard, dressed 
like a stock-driver; he seemed rather anxious that 
no one should be listening at the door, and asked if 
I would mind speaking to him in my inner-room, 
which I did not, and he then told me he wished me 
to defend Best at the Spring Assizes at Melbourne, 
and asked me how many ounces it would take. I 
told him my fee, and he at once weighed out in a 
j>air of small scales, such as diggers generally carry 
about with them, double the value of the sum 
named in gold dust, ancf placed it on my table, 
saying, ' I hope, sir, you will do your best, as it is a 
hard case, the boy having been tempted to steal the 
horse by a man who ought to have known better/ 
I then asked him for the facts of the case, which I 
wrote down, and promised to do my best * Thank 
you, sir,' he replied; 'do you think if the man 
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who tempted the boy to steal the horse were to 
give himself up, it would do the lad any good?' 
'No/ I said; 'he would be convicted all the same, 
if the facts are proved/ ' Ah, I was afraid it would 
do no good, or I would give myself up to the police 
to-night/ replied my visitor, who wished me good 
night, and walked out." 

" It is all very strange," said Mr Sinclair; " I will 
ask Best who the stranger could be." 

" Do, for if, as is likely enough, he may want the 
money he placed in my hands for his own defence 
some day, your boy had better spend his own money 
on his defence, as it will be confiscated if he is con- 
victed, and save his friend's." 

"Then am I to say he is to plead not guilty?" 
said Mr Sinclair, preparing to leave. 

" Not guilty ! of course he is to plead not guilty; 
but I '11 take precious good care of that. Good-bye." 

Scotchie at once guessed that Will Grady was the 
friend who had retained the lawyer for his defence, 
and was quite pleased at the lawyer's proposition to 
keep Will's money in hand, and to spend his own on 
his defence, saying, " he was afraid poor Will would 
require it before very long, but requesting the chap- 
lain to ask no further questions, for fear of injuring 
his friend." 

In due time Scotchie's trial came on. Mr South- 
well did all in his power for his client, but the evi- 
dence against Scotchie was too strong ; the jury were 
obliged to convict him ; but they were so moved by 
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the eloquence and by the facts brought forward by 
the prisoner's counsel, that they added to the convic- 
tion a strong recommendation to mercy, on account 
of the prisoner's youth and general character. 

The judge, in passing sentence, said " he had taken 
the recommendation of the jury into consideration, 
and would only sentence Thomas Best to three years' 
hard labour, instead of seven, the usual term, and 
would also direct that he should be imprisoned at the 
new model prison, instead of in the hulks, so that, 
were the lad really desirous of leading an amended 
life, he might have an opportunity of doing so." 
. Scotchie was considerably cast down when the sen- 
tence was passed upon him, but his counsel seemed 
quite satisfied with it, telling him that, by the regula- 
tions in force at the new prison, he would be entitled 
to a ticket-of-leave after half his sentence was expired, 
if he behaved well. 

Mr Sinclair also tried to cheer poor Scotchie, tell- 
ing him that he would be still able to visit him at 
his new prison from time to time. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Lawyer Southwell had not long to keep the money 
for Grady's defence before it was required ; for within 
a month of the conviction of Scotchie for horse-steal- 
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ing, news arrived at Melbourne that the celebrated 
bushranger, Gentle Willie, had been captured by the 
police, after an encounter in which two of the police 
had been severely hurt, one bushranger shot dead, 
and another captured wounded. 

It appeared from the statement of the wounded 
man, who turned Queen's evidence, that for many 
months the gang of bushrangers had been quarrelling 
among themselves ; they had plenty of money, but 
were so watched by the police that they could not 
even purchase the commonest necessaries ; they were, 
in fact, starving, surrounded by gold ; the police were 
also every day becoming stronger and more skilful, 
whilst their own captain, although able as ever in 
the field, seemed entirely to have lost his jovial 
spirits; fits of gloom rested upon him for days and 
days, and his oldest friends began to fear that the 
hardships and anxieties of his position had affected 
his brain. After Scotchie's conviction, he even ap- 
peared to get worse, until at last the whole band 
agreed that they had better carry off their treasure 
into the neighbouring colonies as best they might, 
and then disperse. 

The great difficulty to be overcome by the gang 
was the removal of their treasure. It consisted princi- 
pally of bullion, the weight of which was very great 
in proportion to its value, when it could only be 
carried over a rough country by men who had also 
to carry their own provisions and blankets. A few 
of the gang had horses; and Black Douglas had 
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endeavoured to drive a pack-horse, laden with gold, 
across the border, but had been seen and chased by 
the police, who succeeded in capturing the horse 
with the treasure, and nearly also caught the giant 
himself. 

It was at last resolved by the gang, in deference 
to the suggestion of Gentle Willie, that every man 
should take away as much gold as he liked to carry 
himself, and that they should retreat in a body into 
one of the neighbouring colonies — Gentle Willie 
offering to cover the retreat with a few of the mounted 
men. 

Information was therefore Sent to the police station, 
"that" the writer « had learnt that Gentle Willie and 
certain of his gang intended to pay a visit to a cer- 
tain new rush the next day," naming the place ; and 
the inspector of police, thinking it likely enough, 
moved down a large body of his men in that direc- 
tion, leaving only a gray-headed sergeant and a few 
men in charge of the barracks. 

Gentle Willie at once took advantage of the absence 
of the police to order the whole gang to march off at 
daybreak the next morning in the opposite direction. 

They were seen, however, moving north about 
eight o'clock by one of the police scouts, who gave 
information at the station, and the sergeant in charge 
immediately ordered out the few men left, to follow 
5n pursuit They came up with the bushrangers 
about twelve o'clock; but Gentle Willie was prepared 
to receive them. He had placed his mounted men 
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in ambush, whilst the footmen pressed on on their 
journey ; and as the party of police declined to stand 
when called upon to do so, a volley was fired by the 
bushrangers, which emptied two of the saddles, and 
effectually stopped the party. Black Douglas, who 
had raged like a madman at the police ever since they 
had taken his pack-horse with the treasure from him, 
would not listen to his chief, who called to him to 
keep back, but rushed, followed by one or two others, 
upon the police. The sergeant, who was helping his 
two wounded men to rise, turned steadily towards 
the robbers, and, heedless of the balls which whistled 
around him, fired his revolver first at Black Douglas, 
who fell, shot through the heart, and again at the 
nearest bushranger, who also fell, though only 
wounded. The rest of the gang at once retired 
under cover, and were quite ready to obey the com- 
mands of their chief, who told them to keep quiet 
Then, calling out to the sergeant, he said — 

"You had better draw off your men, sergeant; we 
are too strong for you to-day." 

"I am afraid you are right," said the sergeant; 
" and I don't object to retire, if I may take off my 
wounded/' 

"All right, sergeant, take them away, and I'll 
send out for mine." 

In a short time the police slowly retreated with 
their wounded comrades ; and Grady, having bound 
up the bushranger's wounded leg, said he would lead 
him on his own horse to a friendly farmer's house, 
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which was in the neighbourhood, and would then 
rejoin his party, who were to make the best use of 
their time in retreating; and he added, " Take with 
you the two spare horses, to help forward the tired 
men/' 

The bushrangers quickly departed; and Grady, 
with the wounded man on Diamond, walked quickly 
towards the farmer's house, which was about four 
miles off. The old police sergeant, however, had left 
his scout in the neigbourhood, to bring him any news 
he might discover with respect to the movements of 
the bushrangers; and in about half an hour the 
scout came up, saying that a large body of the men 
had moved north, but that the wounded man, attended 
by one other, had proceeded in a direction due east. 

" East, eh ? Who lives eastward of this, does any 
one know?" 

One of the men said that Farmer O'Hea, who was 
supposed to sell provisions to the bushrangers, lived 
about four miles to the eastward of the spot where 
the action had taken place. 

" I know the place now," said the sergeant ; " and 
we can cut across easily from here in about half an 
hour. Fall in, Smith and Moore, and look to your 
arms." Then, turning to the wounded men, whom 
he was obliged to leave in charge of the scout, he 
said, " I am sorry to leave you ; but duty, my men, 
is duty." 

So saying, he mounted his charger, and, followed 
by the two constables, entered the Bush at full gallop 
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The old sergeant knew the country well, and had 
placed his party in ambush a full quarter of an hour 
before Gentle Willie and his wounded comrade 
appeared in sight. The sergeant then told his two 
men to take deliberate aim at poor Diamond when 
within easy range, and to fire. They obeyed, and 
Diamond, jumping up into the air, fell down dead. 
Grady had scarcely time to drag the wounded 
bushranger from his fallen horse, when the sergeant 
ran up to him, revolver in hand, followed by his two 
men, calling upon him at the same time to surrender, 
or he would fire. Grady at first seemed inclined to 
resist; for he levelled his revolver at the police 
sergeant, and an angry flush spread over his faca 
But he suddenly dropped his pistol, saying, " No ; 
what is the good?" and waited quietly. for the hand- 
cuffs to be placed on his wrists. 

" Well, captain, thank you for saving trouble. I 
am sorry to be obliged to take you ; but duty is duty, 
you know." 

" Save trouble," said one of the men ; " why, what 
could he have done against three of us ? " . 

" Done ! rather more than enough, if he had chosen. 
I know what he could have done, and he knows what 
he could have done — that is, shot me down before I 
ought to fire, and then he might have made short 
work of you two youngsters, I expect — eh, captain ? " 

But Grady hardly heard him; he had fallen into 
one of his fits of gloom. 

"Well, captain, don't take it to heart so. The 
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police will do nothing more against you than they 
are obliged in duty to do ; for many of us know that 
several of us would have lost the number of their 
mess if it had not been for you. The only thing that 
is likely to go hard with you is that affair of one- 
eyed Ben." 

"Please, sergeant, I should like to turn Queen's 
evidence in that case," cried the wounded prisoner. 

" You ! " shouted the sergeant. " What, would you 
turn on the man who has come to grief through sav- 
ing your miserable life ? " 

" It is to do him good, and not harm, that I wish 
to confess." 

" Ah ! in that case, I will see what can be done. 
But, mind, if you choose to confess, you must do it 
at your own risk." 

" All right, sergeant Well, 1 11 tell you. I was 
out with Black Douglas on an expedition one even- 
ing, when we accidentally came across one-eyed Ben 
in the high road not far from Ballarat. He seemed 
to wish to pass us without speaking; but Douglas 
went straight up to him, saying, ' Ben, I have some- 
thing to give you/ and, drawing his revolver, he shot 
him through the head, adding, ' Take that for betray- 
ing the captain.* No one was near at the time, and 
Black Douglas told me to write the words I did, and 
pin them to his coat We then escaped into the 
Bush; and Douglas told me that he knew, on good 
authority, that Ben had set the police on the captain 
at Kab's inn." 
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" Oh, that was it, was it ? " said the sergeant, who 
took down the deposition word for word. " I 'm glad 
enough for Gentle Willie's sake; and I will do what 
I can to get you the benefit of your confession." 

The sergeant removed the party as quickly as he 
could to the police-station; and the inspector, who 
had returned with the larger body without seeing any 
one, was so surprised and delighted with the sergeant's 
success in his absence, that he agreed at once to all 
his suggestions, admitting the wounded bushranger 
at once as an evidence for the Queen, and granting 
permission to Gentle Willie to write to Mr Southwell 
to undertake his defence. It was then the learned 
counsel learned for the first time that his former 
client was the celebrated Gentle Willie. 

It is needless to follow the trials of Grady or of 
the other bushrangers, who were shortly after taken 
by the police. The Crown did not press for a capital 
conviction against Grady ; but he was sentenced on 
so many charges of robbery under arms, that the 
whole sentences, if carried out^ would amount to im- 
prisonment for life. He was at once sent to the 
hulks; and Scotchie did not see him until he had 
himself been released from jail; but the chaplain 
kindly spoke to him of Scotchie and his prospects, 
and hoped thus in time to obtain sufficient influence 
over the wretched criminal to be enabled to do some 
good to the man himself, 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

After eighteen months' imprisonment, Scotchie was 
released from prison on a ticket-of-leave, and was 
fortunate enough to obtain nine months' work on one 
of the railways in the neighbourhood of Melbourne. 
He was growing up into a fine powerfully-built young 
man, and was able to do a good day's work. When, 
therefore, at the end of twenty-seven months he ob- 
tained a free pardon on account of his good behaviour, 
he had saved sufficient money to take him up to the 
Ovens gold-field, where his former mate, Jones, was 
now at work, who had written to him to offer him 
employment with him. Scotchie, who had learnt to 
write in the jail, wrote back, gladly accepting the 
kind proposal, and started off to join him, after hav- 
ing taken farewell of Mr Sinclair, and sent many 
kind messages to Will, who was still at the hulks. 

For three years Scotchie remained, steadily digging 
black land, at good wages, under his former mate ; 
and greatly now did he enjoy the intercourse of a 
thoroughly Christian man. At the end of that 
period Scotchie found he had saved nearly £250, and 
resolved to pay his old mother a visit in England 
before he was any older. So, parting with his mates 
on most affectionate terms, he arrived at Melbourne ; 
and having, through Mr Sinclair's interest, been per- 
mitted to see Grady, who had been transferred to 
Pentridge, he endeavoured, as far as possible, to cheer 
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up his friend, who still suffered occasionally from fits 
of gloom, praying him earnestly to attend to the 
teaching of the good chaplain, and offering to do any- 
thing for him in England. 

" There is one thing I should like done, Scotchie, 
my boy," Grady at last said. " I heard some time 
back that my poor mother died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of my being convicted. She was a good 
mother to me, and kind to you ; and I should like a 
headstone put over her grave, if you could manage it, 
when you get home." 

"Trust me, I will not forget that commission, 
Will. I should like to do it, for my own sake as 
well as yours, for she was very thoughtful of me in 
former days." 

" Yes, she was, and you owe it to her, that we did 
not take you with us into the Bush, and make you 
as bad as any of us. In the last words I ever heard 
her speak, she begged me not to tempt you into 
crime. I have been a bad son, but I loved her, 
though you may think I did not; and it was what 
she had said to me that made me leave you with Ned 
Jones, instead of letting you go with me. It has all 
turned out well for you at last, thank God for that. 
It has cheered me up to see you. I don't think I 
shall be so bad again. Good-bye, my boy, good-bye ; 
write to me from England/' 

' Scotchie sailed for England two days after this in- 
terview, and arrived, after a quick voyage, at liver- 
pool in the summer. He went on to Doveton as fast 
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as he could, and alighted from the coach at the turn- 
ing which led to the village. He saw that the hay- 
makers were at work in Mr Moon's field, and he 
walked through it, hoping to see the farmer. He 
was not disappointed, and Mr Moon was surprised 
at being accosted by a handsome, sunburnt young 
man, who seemed to know him well, though he could 
not remember him. 

"Who are you?" said the farmer; "you are 
strange, but not a stranger, I fancy." 

" I have come to beg your pardon for helping a 
worse rascal than myself to steal four of your ducks 
some seven years back, and to ask you to let me pay 
you for them." 

" Why, you 're never Scotchie, are you ? " 

" No, not Scotchie now, but Thomas Best, at your 
service ; and I hope you 'U forget that there ever was 
such a little blackguard as Scotchie in the parish." 

" Well, I am just glad to see you back again safe 
and sound, and so will your poor mother be. She 's 
told me all about the scrapes you have been getting 
into with that fellow Grady, and how well you 've 
turned out after all; and right pleased she is about 
it, and so is Mary, poor thing." 

" Well, but about those ducks." 

" Oh, bother the ducks ; they 're done with long 
ago. I fancy those gipsy fellows did not let you 
have much of them." 

" Not a bit, farmer; and they stole my frock and 
waistcoat into the bargain, and I might have &&L ^ 
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the high road if poor Will Grady had not fallen in 
with ine, and taken me home. But I must pay for 
them * it 's a promise." 

"A promise! Who to?" 

" To Mr Sinclair, the clergyman who christened 
me. He said I was to make restitution wherever I 
had wronged any one, and to you among others. I 
told him, please God, I would, so let me keep my 
word ; " and so saying, he held out a piece of gold to 
Farmer Moon. 

"Take it to your mother, my boy; that will 
pay ma" 

u Thank you, sir, but I have plenty for her; I 've 
brought home two hundred pounds." 

"Two hundred pounds! Well, I am glad. As 
for those ducks, they were hardly worth ten shil- 
lings ; but I can't quarrel with you about the value ; 
so, now you've paid me, and as your mother don't 
want the money, I '11 just drop it into the alms-box 
next Sunday. Now, what can I do for you ? " 

" If you do not mind stepping down to my mother's 
cottage, I should be glad if you will let her know 
I 'm going there; it might startle her else." 

" So- it might, as it startled me to see you again. 
Come along; 111 go first." 

Farmer Moon went on, thinking how he should 
break the news to the widow ; but if he had decided 
on any plan, he forgot it before he reached the cot- 
tage, for he opened the door, calling out — 

" Here, dame, come and welcome your boy Scotchfe ; 
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there, make much of him, widow," he added, as she 
threw herself on her son's neck. "It's not every 
son now-a-days who will bring home two hundred 
pounds to help his mother in her old age. God 
bless you both. Good-bye." 

And Farmer Moon closed the cottage door more 
quietly than he opened it, and returned to his hay- 
field. 

It was not many days after Tom Best's return that 
Mr Moon took an opportunity of asking him what 
he intended doing with himself now that he was at 
home; adding, that he would be glad to give him 
permanent employment on his farm. 

" Thank you kindly, farmer," answered Tom, look- 
ing arottnd him as he spoke, " I would sooner work 
under you than any man in England ; but the fact 
is, the small tidy farms in this country, with their 
neat, trim hedges, look to me like so many pretty 
gardens, after the wild open Bush I have been living 
in, and I should almost fear to spoil them with my 
great rough hands." 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed Mr Moon, " not much fear of 
that; but if you would like a rougher sort of work, 
why not turn navvy on the new railway they are 
making near here." 

"Thank you for the hint, farmer; I think that 
will be more in my line, as I am somewhat of a pick 
and shovel man. I will therefore see the overseer of 
the works at once, as I have been idle long enough." 

Scotchie was as good as his word, and t\\& %&sssr-. 
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ing week found him hard at work upon the Doveton 
Railway. 

At first " Tom of the Diggings," as he was called, 
was by no means a favourite with the rough navvies, 
who thought it strange in him to prefer cold tea to 
strong beer as a drink in hot weather; and Cordy 
Bob — so named from the texture of his favourite 
nether garments — was heard to call the new hand a 
" milksop " more than once. 

He was also nicknamed the "Methody Parson," 
for the somewhat illogical reason that he was known 
to attend regularly at the parish church every Sun- 
day ; and altogether at first poor Scotchie had rather 
an unpleasant time of it, and found it very difficult 
to keep on terms of friendship with his mates. 

It was not long, however, before an event occurred 
which won for "Tom of the Diggings" the good-will 
of all his fellow-labourers. 

The men were at work upon an embankment one 
morning, some three weeks after Tom had turned 
navvy, when suddenly the earth slipped, and Cordy 
Bob found himself embedded in the soft sandy soil 
nearly up to the chin. The overseer, learning the 
poor fellow's danger, at once called for volunteers to 
dig him out, saying, at the same time, that the men 
must do it of their own free will, as there was danger 
of their being also buried by the treacherous earth. 

"Tom of the Diggings" did not hesitate for a 

moment, but, shouldering his shovel, he walked up to 

fefc the dangerous spot, saying, " I'll do my best, master 
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to help out poor Bob ; and as I have been used to 
this kind of soil, there may not be much danger 
after all." 

" You are a brave fellow, Tom Best, I must say," 
answered the overseer, heartily; whilst "Yorkshire 
Hal" shouted " Hurrah for ' Tom of the Diggings ; ' 
we '11 all lend you a hand, my lad." 

"Gently, gently," cried the overseer; "one at a 
time, men ; the earth will never support you all at 
once ; leave Tom alone, he knows his work, I can 
see." 

And Tom not only knew what to do, but did it 
with such good -will, that ere long Cordy Bob was 
rescued from his perilous position, crushed indeed, 
and much injured, but still alive, and likely to live. 

The navvies laid their mate on some clothes at the 
bottom of a spring-cart, and as it was slowly moving 
off in the direction of the village, " Yorkshire Hal^* 
jumping upon a wheel-barrow, cried out, "Three 
cheers, mates, for Tom of the Diggings/' 

The navvies replied with a mighty shout, and~ 
then a weak voice was heard from the cart, calling 
out, " One cheer more for Tom of the Diggings/' and 
as the loud hurrah resounded through the air, the 
wounded man waved farewell with his hand to his 
brave rescuer. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that after this deed 
" Scotchie" became a general favourite with the rough 
but kind-hearted navvies ; they were proud of his 
skill as a workman ; they praised his stories about 
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"foreign parts;" and they even tasted his cold tea, 
and declared " it was not such a very bad drink, after 
all, for a thirsty man." 

But Tom's popularity led to better results than 
these, for several of his companions followed his 
example in other ways, and now it is no uncommon 
thing to see sundry hardy navvies, with washed faces 
and clean clothes, sitting side by side with Tom of 
the Diggings in the pretty parish church of Doveton. 

Widow Best is no longer to be pitied, for, with a 
good m^nly son to support her, and a gentle daughter 
Mary to visit her from time to time, her latter days 
are indeed happy ones. 

She long since sent a grateful letter of thanks to 
Mr Sinclair for his great kindness to her son, and 
begged him to inform Will Grady that " a pretty 
tombstone now marks the resting-place of his mother." 

Some months ago she received a few lines from 
the good chaplain, in reply to her letter, who, after 
expressing his joy at hearing so good an account of 
" Scotchie," added, " The poor fellow will be grieved 
to learn that his friend, William Grady, is in a sad 
state of health, and is now an inmate of the hospital 
attached to the jail. 

" His illness, which has lately assumed an alarm- 
ing character, has been caused by great mental 
anguish, and the alteration in his appearance is so 
great that those who knew him in the days of his 
bushranging career would fail to recognise him 
now. 
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" I do not think he has ever recovered from the 
shock occasioned by his mother's death, and his 
chief consolation seems to be, that your son, whom 
lie so rashly took under his care, has now turned 
out such an estimable character." 



THE END. 
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A Tale op the Pacific. With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. cloth. 

II. 
THE LIFEBOAT: A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 
A Book for Boys. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

III. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE ; or, The Story of a Great 
Fight between Man and the Sea. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

IV. 

SHIFTING WINDS : A Tough Yarn. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

V. 

BALLANTYNE'S MISCELLANY FOR THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 

Lately Published, 

1. Fighting the Whales ; or, Doings and Dangers on a Fishing Cruise. 

2. Away in the Wilderness ; or, Life among the Red Indians and Fur Traders 

of North America. 

3. Fast in the Ice ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

4. Chasing the Sun ; or, Rambles in Norway. 

Preparing for Publication, 

5. Up in the Clouds ; or, Balloon Voyages. 

6. Lost in the Forest ; or, Adventures in Brazil. 

7. Down in the Deep ; or, The Dangers and Wonders of Diving. 

8. Out upon the Sea ; or, The Fights and Fancies of a British Tar. 

9. Down in the Mines ; or, Leaves from the Journal of a Collier. 

10. Over the Rocky Mountains ; or, The Stronghold of the Savage. 

11. Digging for Gold; or, Adventures in California. 

12. Up the Nile; or, The Land of Egypt 

13. The Cannibal Islands ; or, Sights and Scenes in One of the Dark Places 

of the Earth. 

14. Hunting the Lions ; or, The Land of the Negro. 

15. The Sea-King : a Norse Tale of the Olden Time. 

All 16mo, 1*. cloth, with Four Coloured niutlTatvma. 
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Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ST PAUL : 

Being a Life of the Apostle, designed for Youth. 

With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
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ni. 
THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. 

16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

IV. 

THE GREAT JOURNEY : 

A Pilgrimage through the Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, 

the City of the Living God. 

18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
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STORY OF BETHLEHEM: 

A Book for the Young. 

With Illustrations by Thomas. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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